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MY EXPERIENCE. NO. 12. 


GETTING SUBSCRIBERS FOR “GLEANINGS.” 








| bee-paper, but it is getting better all the 

|) time; in fact, if it were possible, it some- 
times seems as though the last number was always 
the best. Now, if each and every one of us would 
renew our subscriptions this month, and send in one 
new subscriber apiece, don't you think Novice could 
make a still better paper? How is it, Novice? Do 
you think you could? 

One year ago, I obtained ten subscribers, and I 
have added several names since; I do not mention 
this to boast of it, but with the hope that it may 
help some one else to get up a club. I thought I 
lived in rather a poor neighborhood for getting sub- 
scribers, but after I once entered upon the work, it 
did not seem so very difficult. I did not devote any 
time exclusively to it; but whenever I expected to 
meet a bee-keeper, I always had a copy 'of GLEAN- 
INGS in my pocket. I was not always particular as 
to what I received in payment; from one I took po- 
tatoes, from another, wheat, of another, store pay, 
&c.; anything that I had to buy was just as good to 
me as money. 

Brother bee-keepers, try getting up a club, and 
help “seatter the good seed.” 


A SORT OF “HOME” PAPER. 


lam a young man who has just bought and partly 
paid fora small farm. We, wife and 1, are working 
hard to finish paying for our home; and we some- 
times have to “figure pretty close,’ in order to ob- 
tain my “bee fixings.’’ For instance, I had long 
wished for the back volumes of GLEANINGS, but had 
never seemed to have the money to spare to buy 
them; at last, however, by going into partnership 
with a neighbor, and earning my half by getting up 
aclub, they were obtained. 

In spite of financial difficulties, under which I 
commenced bee-keeping, I have prospered in it ex- 
ceedingly well; perhaps my love for the business 
has had something to do with my success. I some- 
times wonder if 1 do not think too much of my bees. 
For instance, | wore a suit of clothes last spring, un- 
til | was ashamed of them, in order to save money 
to buy a swarm with an imported queen. What do 
you think, Novice? Do you think it is possible for 
a bee-keeper to be too devoted to his business? 

And there is one thing more that [ would like to 
ask Novice, and that is, don’t you think it is a good 
thing for some of us enthusiastic young bee-kee 
crs, that we——well, havn’t any bank account? Te 
we had, we would probably buy a whole lot of bees, 
allthe “modern improvements,” and then——why, 
then go into “Blasted Hopes,” to be sure. 

There, my first year’s “experience’’ is finished, 
and if it has hel any one else in their ‘first year’s 
experience,” it has “fulfilled its mission.” 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


WW all know that GLEANINGS not only is a good 


Rogersville, Mich. 

[am very much obliged, my friend, for 
your words of "prog in regard to GLEAN- 
INGS, but to tell you the truth, itrather gives 
me pain, for I am afraid it does not deserve 
it, and I am sure I do not deserve the kind 
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treatment that all my readers, as a general 
thing, have given me from the start. I do 
want to make it a home paper, and Ido wish 
to have it worth to you all, what it costs, be- 
yond a doubt. I do think it possible to think 
too much of our bees, and I do not feel that 
we have a right to go to too great extremes 
on any one thing. To a certain limit, you 
have a right to wear old clothes, if you wish, 
in order to save your money to buy bees, and 
no one should be ashamed to wear old 
clothes, under fitting circumstances. I do 
think it is a good thing for all of us, that 
money comes slowly, and only by hard 
work. Low prices for honey do not discour- 
age me, for I feel that it will incite us to re- 
newed exertion, more care, thought, and 
possibly inventions, for facilitating our 
work. I sincerely pray, that bee-culture 
may never attract those who make a livin 
by speculation, and not oF hard, earnes 
work. Your frank and truthful narration of 
your work, your ways of economizing, and 
your honest enthusiasm, during the past 12 
months, my young friend, have interested 
and benefited us all, and I am sure I am not 
alone in wishing we might hear from you 
monthly, in the year to come. 
Kaa 


THE TENEMENT HIVE. 


“f HAVE been making and using a-hive of this 
[ sort the past season, containing 4 apartments, 
—) built on the Lawn hive principle, and I like 
them. Ilnow have 11 of them in use, and have built 
no other since | commenced using them. Their ad- 
vantages are economy of space on the ground, econ- 
omy of material and labor in the construction, and 
convenience in working about or with them. Bees 
can best be shipped in Simplicity hives, but, for 
home use, the Tenement is far uheed of single hives. 
They are also much less affected by changes of tem- 
perature, and in cold weather, will help keep each 
other warm, 

When painted white and shaded, I have had no 
trouble with combs breaking down in them, while 
in the others, I have been much annoyed in that 
way. In one case, I lost a swarm by the combs 
breaking down and partly stopping the entrance; 
the daubed bees stopped the rest of it, and so smoth- 
ered all that were inside. 

If you wish, I will make you the skeleton of one, 
without the filling and outer bottom, and send you. 
I have been benefited by your “travels round the 
stairway” enough to afford to do this, and it may 
save you some steps in that way. It will not weig 
much, so the freight will be light. 

I have shortened the frame to 16 inches, and put 
in one more in order to bring the tenement and 
hives nearer square; but as you use the Langstroth 
frames, I can make you the sample to suit them. 
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Ihave said nothing about it before, because 1| 
wished to give it a season’s working test. This I | 
have now done, and am well pleased with it; also all | 
who have visited me have expressed favorable opin- 
ious of it, andif bee men, an intention of getting 
me to build them a sample to work from. 


D. C, UNDERHILL. 

Seneca, Ill., Nov. 11, 1878. 

My friend, you have been working upon 
the very idea I hare been ‘walking on.” 
You see, it is going to cost me a great deal 
to start my apiary of 500 or 1.000 hives for 
queen rearing next spring, and in studying 
upon out door hives and house apiaries (I 
am now satisfied that the house apiary gives 
more honey than any out door hives), I have 
thought seriously of something somewhere 
between the two. The objection to a house 
apiary for 6 or 12 hives is that we should 
have to go to the expense of making it so 
that one could get inside to work with them, 
and this is a serious objection, on several ac- 
counts, besides the expense. It is true, we 
could make a long hive, on the plan of friend 
Pierce of Dayton, O., but I should fear that | 
queens would be lost from hives in one 
straight row, and I have found it very incon- 
venient working with hives, where you are 
obliged to stand only in front of them. With 
only four under one roof, it can be so ar- 
ranged as to answer very well. The idea 
ean seareely be called new, for our neighbor 
Shaw, of Chatham, has used such hives for 
the past half dozen years, only that he did 
not use them as a chaff hive. If we have 
the cover or roof all in one piece, it will re- 
quire at least two men to take it off, and 
this would be a great objection. It cannot 
be hinged on one side, for it would be thus 
greatly in the way. If the four covers came 
off or were opened separately, it would make 
complication and expense. Quadruple hives 
have been started a great many times, but 
so far as I can learn, all have been dropped 
sooner or later, and Mr. Shaw’s, if Iam cor- 
rect, now lie stacked up in his monument of 
discarded inventions. 

Many thanks for your kind offer, friend 
U., but I think a pencil sketch of your Ten- 
ement hive will do just as well,and will save 
us both expense. We may be able to over- 
come the objections. 











Ladies’ Department. 


DITOR OF GLEANINGS:-—In behalf of lady 
iy bee-keepers, and the wives and daughters of 

those engaged in apiculture, I wish to suggest 
that GLEANINGS receive the finishing touch; i. e., 
have a portion set aside especially for the ladies; 
in short, a household department, in which matters 
dear to the feminine heart may be discussed ac- 
cording to her own sweet will. I write this request, 
believing that I express the wish of many. ri 


IpA F. NOYES. 

Detroit, Mich., Oct. 26th, 1878. 

Now Ida, I will consent to anything in the 
world to please the ladies, and to further bee 
culture, but there is one thing I fear you 
have overlooked. You ladies bring Heads 
of Grain, Botany and Entomology (think of 
our friend Mollie, and the spider plant), the 
Smilery, and I suppose some of you will ap- 
Dye after awhile, for space in Blasted Hopes, 
although I beliéve noné have done so as yet. 





Mrs. Cotton has almost monopolized Humn- 
bugs and Swindles, and you certainly would 
not want her in your company, and the con- 
sequence would be that I should have to 
have a double set of departments all through, 
one for the ladies and another for the gen- 
tlemen. In our best schools, this matter has 
been canvassed, and I believe the decision is 
generally, that both parties are benetitted by 
being educated together. What shall I do’ 
Have a separate department for the ladies, 
or shall I let them ramble at their own 
“sweet will,” through the Heads of Grain, 
Botany, Smilery, Blasted Hopes, and 
Growlery, too? None have ventured into 
the Growlery as yet, but I am expecting 
thein every day, and I have been wondering 
whether I had better dodge when you come, 
or throw myself on your merey, and hand 
over all the money you have ever sent me 
rather than take the risk of incurring your 
displeasure. Friend Ida, there is another 
view of the case. We need all the help we 
ean get, from good, sober, sensible, Christ- 
ian women, not only in bee culture, but ey- 
erywhere else, to set good examples, to teach 
us Christian charity for each other, to raise 
the weak, encourage the fallen, to chide and 
reprove us all when we need it, and to do the 
work God has entrusted to you, and to you 
alone. Ye wives, mothers, sisters, and 
daughters, can not the oft erring and stumb- 
ling brother who edits this paper, have your 
help, aye and your prayers, too? 





HOME MADE, FOOT POWER, BUZZ 
SAWS, AND HOME MADE HORSE 
POWERS. 





SN accordance with several requests, | 
; have been looking the matter up, in re- 

~ gard to horse powers, and from quite a 
nuinber of different devices, I have wmocted 
the one our engraver shows you below. As 
nothing is said in the circular in regard toa 
patent, anyone can make the machine, who 
can do so cheaper than to buy one. The 
wheel can be made much in the same way as 
the one described last month, for a foot pow- 
er saw. We give the following from their 
circular. 

THE ADAMS HORSE POWER, 


Which the cut is designed to represent, is just the 
power every farmer needs, who has feed to cut, 
teed to grind, wood to saw, corn to shell, grain to 
clean, water to pump, apples to grind for cider, or 
anything in fact, where a 1, 2 or 3 horse power is de- 
sirable. It is simple, durable and low-priced. It 
can be set up, and used, on a barn-floor 12 feet wide, 
and a lad 15 years old, can set it up and get it to work, 
alone, as quick as he can harness a horse and hitch 
it toa buggy, and when not in use, it can be as 
quickly taken down, and set to one side, where it 
willnot occupy any useful room or space. It requires 
no mechanical skill to run it, and farmers need not 
fear their boy or hired man may injure a horse in 
running this power. A farmer can cut feed, &c., &c., 
on stormy days, in his barn, when he would not like 
to work his horses out of doors. A boy can cut feed 
enough in half a day, to last 20 head of stock all the 
next week, and most farmers understand that it 
pays to cut feed for stock; whether hay or corn 
stalks, either will go one-third farther, and do the 
stock more good than when fed without cutting, be- 
sides, what is not eaten up by the stock is in good 
condition for the manure heap, which is no small 
item. The saving in feed alone will'more than pay 
for the power in one season, to say nothing of the 
other uses to which the pawer taay be applied. This 
power is peculiarly idapted to small shops, when a 
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more expensive power is not desirable. It will run 
a circular or draw saw, boring machine, lathes, pla- 
ners, &c. We make 2 sizes, 2 and 3 horse. But one 
horse can be used in either and is enough for cut- 
ting feed for the ordinary farmer. 

DESCRIPTION. 

This power consists of a wooden wheel, hinged 
through the middle, suspended horizontally upon 
an upright shaft about 3 ft. 8in. from the floor, by 
means of jointed guys. The wheel can be made 
very light asthe belt acts as a tire upon it, and the 
draft is applied upon the rim, the horse working in- 


side the wheel. The shaft turns with the wheel; its | 


upper end runs through a plank on the scaffold, and 
a pin in the lower end works in a box on the floor. 
As the shaft only makes one revolution while the 
horse travels over 30 feet, there can be but little 
friction and but little oiling to do on any part of the 
power. 


'may be readily unhooked, when you use 
power. The large wheel around the horse 
may be 15 feetin diameter, and it may be 
inade a good deal lighter than our engraver 
has represented it. The rope is to pass be- 
tween two pulleys in the upright post, and 
should then pass over a wheel about a_ foot 
in diameter on the treadle shaft. The large 
wheel on this shaft may be 3 feet in diameter; 
the two wheels on the counter shaft, perhaps 
6 and 24 inches; the pulley on the saw man- 
drel, about 3 inches. This will give 48 revo- 
lutions of the saw, for 1 of the treadle wheel, 
and 15 of the treadle wheel for 1 of the horse 
power. AnS8 ineh saw should make about 
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THE ADAMS HORSE POWER. 


TO SET IT UP. 


Lay the wheel opened on the floor, place the shaft 
in position, step your horse or horses into place, 
raise one side of your wheel, attach the guys on that 
side to the shaft, and then raise the other side ina 
like manner. Hitch your horse, put on the belt, and 
goto work. When done work, unhitch the horse, 
drop the wheel to the floor, lead out your horse, 
take down your shaft, and lay it on one side, fold 
the wheel together and set it one side, and your 
floor is clear. 


Prices. ‘Two horse power complete, $50.00. Three | 
horse power complete, $60.00. Manufactured by 


Harlow Brothers, Lancaster, Erie Co., N. Y 


You will observe that I have shown the 
wer attached toasaw for hive making. | 


rhis saw we give asketch of opposite. An- 
other wheel is added more than in the one 


given last month, in order to get a higher | 


speed, and get a greater length of belt, than 
we get where the belt runs directly from 
the treadle wheel to the saw mandrel. This 
is What the inventor says of it: 

Perhaps you had better box all the shafts in bab- 
et metal. By the treadle’s being hinged far back, 
the whole weight of the foot comes upon the tread- 
le in the proper place to give most power. By 3 
tramps with the foot, the saw can be raised to full 
speed. The fly wheel being very heavy, the saw is 
kept running quite a time after the foot is removed. 

‘ H. SMITH. 

New Hamburg, Ont., Canada, Aug. 12th, 78. 


Now [have arranged your shop and ma- 
chinery so as to enable you to run by foot 
power or horse, as is most convenient. Let 
the pitman from the treadle to the crank be 


8.000 revolutions per minute, to do the most 
effective work. 

| Now when you rig up your shop, be sure 
‘you remember the talk I gave you in Part 
II, A BC, about having all your tools put 
up, or hung up, on the walls, as our artist has 
fixed it. The figure 4 sliding piece for cross 
eutting, and for cutting bevels, he has shown 
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H. S. SMITH’S FOOT POWER BUZZ SAW. 


standing up against the wall, but I would 
have that hung up on a good stout nail, also. 
All of these machines will run harder than 
the Barnes foot power saw, but they will, 
with power, do much heavier work. It is 





made of iron, in the form of a hook, that it ! 


hard work tojdo much cutting by foot power 
on anything thicker than inch lumber, and 
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it is hard to cut very much of that, the best 
way you can fix it. Better have a horse, or | 
a small engine. Foot powers are very handy | 
for odd jobs. 


Aumbugs ¢ Swindles, 


oo 





Pertaining to Bee Culture. 


[We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it a | 
favor to have them send us all circulars that have a 
deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all times maintained to prevent injustice being done 
any one.] F 


MR. AND NOT MRS. COTTON AT THE HEAD. 


|OME years ago, I was in Maine, and while there, 
Imet Mr. Cotton, of West Gorham, and had 
mR some conversation with him about his bees. 
Soon after, I saw a letterinthe Portland Transcript 
complaining of Mr. Cotton for getting $15.00 for 
bees and a queen sent too late to be of any use to 
the purchaser. Later, | saw Mrs. Cotton’s name in | 
the bee journal, and supposed her husband was 
dead, and that she was carrying on the business. | 
In the fall of 1876, I was called to Maine on business, 
and while there, I met a friend who lived near Cot- 
ton, who told me that Cotton was receiving consid- 
erable money by mail, using his wife’s name to | 
attract attention. So you see it is not a woman who | 
demands showing up, but her husband. a! . 
Detroit, Mich., Nov. llth, 1878. 





FERTILIZATION WITNESSED, NON- 
SWARMING QUEENS, FERTIL'ZA- 
TION IN CONFINEMEN'S, ETC, 





A FULL ACCOUNT, AT LENGTH, OF HOW FERTILIZA- 
TION TAKES PLACE. 





7] VERYTHING came to hand all right. Much | 
wy obliged to you for the honey knife. My friend 
=—) likes the paper very much. 

Seeing you have a mint of patience with scrib- 
blers, I would like to answer or satisfy Mr. Peters, 
in July GLEANINGS, with regard to the office of 
drones. I really don’t know what becomes of the 
coloring matter he speaks of, but know that drones 
have nothing to do with it. I have one Italian 
queen, 2 years Old, who has never raised a drone, but 
she is very prolific in raising workers, which are | 
perfect in all their labors inthe hive, with the ex- | 
ception of queen cells; they look more like drone 
cells, only protruding a little farther. I never saw | 
but two drones in that hive, and 1 think they came 
from some other quarter, for I putin a whole card 
of empty drone cells, but I never could see any 
brood. The bees would bring the honey down on 
that card to about the same distance as on the oth- | 
ers, and the balance stood empty; so I concluded, so 
far as the work inside is concerned, that they get 
along without his presence. Three of her progeny 
are of the same “turn of mind;”’ they produce no 
drones, while one which met with a black drone 
seems to think plenty of drones are essential. 

While drones are the subject on hand, I will add 
that I had the privilege of seeing her majesty and 
his honor meet in the open air, which settles in my 
mind another fact; viz., that confined fertilization 
will not do; for the queen must be on the way ata 
good fast rate, or she could not detach herself from 
the drone. When I saw this thing take place, the 
circumstances were these: 

After a good many second swarms had come off, 
we had several days of very foggy, cold, damp 
weather, when, all of a sudden, it cleared up warm 
and pleasant, making swarming lively. One of my 
second swarms lit about 30 or 40 yards from the api- | 
ary. After picking out a couple of °xtra queens | 
from it, I was attracted by an unusual noise over- | 
head, and looking around, saw two large objects af- 
ter a bee; I concluded it must be the bee hawk we) 
read of, but as I came near the objects, IT soon dis- | 
covered my mistake, and also discovered that a | 
drone on the wing is an active fellow. 

I saw as many as 4 queens flying, 5 drones after | 
one, 3 after another, and so on, down to one drone. | 
I concluded to wateh him; so I got right on his line ! 


| Mr. H. succeeded with almost pane 0iy a 


of flight, for they flew back and forth between this 
swarm and the apiary, probably attracted by the 


| noise of the swarm. It was alucky move, for just 


as he came up he struck her so close to me that | 
reached out and picked him up; for he dropped, 
seemingly unable to fly, and minus the instrument 
that did the deed. 

Then I watched the 2 drones, for they were still 
flying, although higher up, say 10 feet, in the air, 
and saw the same performance about 20 feet off; 1 
found him in the same condition as the first. The 
first flew about 5 feet from the ground. 

This destroys the old theory of the meetings being 
away up somewhere between us and the moon, or so 
high that nobody ever saw it. Hence my conclusion 


| about confined fertilization. 


Anyone wishing any further particulars, I will be 
pleased to answer. J. N. GILCHRIST. 

Santa Barbara, Cal., Aug. 5, 1878. 

Many thanks, friend G. I felt sure we 
should finally have the phenomena fully 


| described, as you have given it to us. As 


you described your non-swarming queens 
first, which, by the way, is something worthy 
of careful thought, since such queens could 
easily be made to perpetuate this peculiar- 
ity, it seems you have not attached any 
great importance to your observations. The 
description you give, coincides exactly with 
the facts that have been collecting all the 


past season, and have been drawing us 


nearer and nearer to the full knowledge of 


the manner of the event as you describe 
/it. I would not be too hasty in deciding 


about fertilization in confinement, for it 


/may be possible for the insects to take wing 


enough, even in a small cage, to succeed 


/now and then, as the account in the Nov. 


Magazine would seem to indicate. Why 


Same arrangement that I and hundreds of 
others tried in vain is more than I can tell. 


| His plan of hatching queens in wirecloth 


boxes, over the top of a hive, was given in 
Sept. GLEANINGS for 1873; but, while it 
might sueceed during the very hottest part 
of our summer weather, I soon gave notice 


that it was a very precarious method in- 


deed. In spite of the thickest woolen cloth 
covering, a single cool night would often 


injure, if not spoil, the whole lot of cells. 


Nothing but the lamp nursery, or some- 
thing equivalent, can answer the purpose 
of the heat of the natural brood nest. The 
plan has been several times revived since 
I first described ‘it, but always dropped 
again. 

THE ABC tates THAT GREW SO 





HOW HE INTRODUCES QUEENS IN WINTER. 





SeZOUR postals are both received; alsothe queen, 
Ww by express, came all right. I have taken out 
=) «queen from one of my swarms, and intend 

to introduce the Italian to-day. I shall keep the 

black queen until I find how the Italian is received. 

I am a thousand times obliged to you for the queen, 

and think you give me more credit on my letter 

than I deserve. I was willing to pay for the queen, 


| but, never mind; I shall want a dozen of them in the 


spring; also rubber gloves, an extractor, an atomi- 
—, and any amount of fdén., and shall know where 
to buy. 

Our editor stood by when I took the queen from 
the express office, and it was a great curiosity to 


| him; he never heard of bees being sent .by mail or 


express, and questioned me all about it. IT send you 
a copy of this week’s issue of his paper; see includ- 
ed in ink marks what he says. 

The weather was so cold when I received the 
queen that I could do nothing, T thought. Tee stood 
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| 
\4 inch thick on tubs of water; but I got out my old | 
Indian tent and pitched it over a hive, built a fire 
in an old kettle stove, and all was tight, as I had a 
2-inch pipe, used for fishing in winter, to carry out 
the smoke at the top. In an hour it was as warm 
as a parlor, and out came the bees singing live- 
ly. Igave them some honey drippings, and they 
commenced carrying itin. I then opened the hive, , 
and in 3 minutes, I had the queen. have had her 
out 48 hours now. My tent still stands, asthe weath- 
er is still freezing, and to-day. I shall put in my new 
queen in the same way. I will report to you how I 
succeed. 

Iam thoroughly waked up in the bee business 
now (all done by GLEANINGS), and anything I can 
do, or anything I learn, I will write up for you. 
hom me posted on new improvements, and money 
shall not be wanting. E. A. MORGAN. 

Arcadia, Wis., Oct. 18, 1878. 

P. 8.—Yesterday, the 23d of Oct., I opened my hive 
and hunted up the queen. I found her all right. 
She had been in a week, and I found every empty 
cell filled with eggs just laid. Iam overjoyed with 
my success. E. A. M. 


Notes and Queries. 


EE STINGS.—When placed under a micro- 

5) scope, the sting of a bee presents a polish of 

pall) dazzling beauty; but when placed on the end 

of a man’s nose, it takes the semblance of a rat-tail 

file dipped in vitriol, bringing out words as rough as 
a grindstone.—Cincinnati Breakfast Table. 





Warming your honey before the fire will not pre- 
vent fermentation, but rather increase it. Some 
American bee-keepers boil their honey when fer- | 
mentation begins. Boiling may act fora time, and | 
is probably the best thing that can be done to hin- 
der the fermenting process. As soon as any of our 
honey begins to ferment we boil it, and then give it 
prema to poor people or weak hives.—Cottage Gar- 
dener, 


{Well, Mr. Cottage Gardener, there is some sound 
sense in your advice, but if I could not get the hon- 
ey ripened in the hive so there would be no fermen- 
tation at all, I believe I would never extract any 
more. I can readily imagine how grateful the “poor 
posers and weak hives’? must be, after you have 
een to so much trouble to boil and “skim” it for 
them. If given tothe bees in warm weather, they 
will ripen it themselves, better than any boiling and | 
skimming I ever saw.] 





I made a fdn. machine after Foster’s plan, but it 
does not work. I do not see anything about making 
fdn. machinesin ABC. Please state, in GLEANINGS, 
how the rolls are made. [ am going to make one, if 
it takes all winter. I will write you soon, how my 
bees get along, also about my home made extractor, 
and foot power saws. I donot think E. A. Morgan 
deserved that $3.00 queen, if he charges $1.00 per 
stock for transferring. We only charge 50c. here, 
and that is enough; some do it for less. Ihave tried 
his mode of scattering the scent for bee hunting, 
and it does not do as well here as burning comb. J. 
L. Wolcott's tool-grinder is the boss. F. L. WRIGHT. 

Plainfield, Mich., Nov. 11, 1878. 


{It isa very nice piece of mechanical work, to 
make a fdn. machine to work nice, thin fdn., and I 
fear it would be of little use to you, if I should de- 
scribe the tools, which, by the way, are quite expen- 
sive. I believe $1.00 is the usual price for transfer- 
ring, but it should be done up nicely tor that sum, 
everything cleaned up, the bees set_to working, | 
hives banked up with sawdust, etc. Glad to hear | 
you like the tool grinder. ] 





I have got my bees all packed in chaff, and they | 
are ready for the cold weather, but it is a job to. 
pack them i» > the fall and then unpack them in 
the spring. ow, Toe you were compelled to 
use Only a two story hive, which would you prefer, 
a Simplicity or Chaff hive? [Chaff by all means, if I | 
could pay or them.] 

Will 3 commence work in the upper story of a 
chaff hive, as soon as they will in the second story of 
ps, gina (Sooner; for reasons given further 

ong. 


| paper on “Hive Making?’’ 


Can you get any more surplus honey from a two 
story Chaff hive than you can from a two story Sim- 
aaron [Yes, because the Chaff hives are so much 
etter protected from the changes of the weather, 
something as the bees in the house apiary are. | 

If you were using the Gallup frame, what would 
be the least number of frames you would have in 
the brood department for surplus honey? 

[It would depend altogether on the size of the col- 
ony. If there were only bees enough to cover 3 
frames in July, I would put a frame of sections on 
each side, and make them store what honey they 


| gathered in the sections. If a strong colony, they 


would need perhaps 8 or 9 frames, to contain all the 
brood the queen could produce. If you wish comb 
honey, make them store all the early, white honey 
in the sections, and give them so few brood combs, 
that they must put the surplus in the sections. For 
wintering you want the same arrangement, but sub- 
stitute chaff cushion division boards for the frames 
of sections. I would work any kind of frames in 
the same way. The heaviest colony can usually be 
put on 8 Gallup frames, or 7 L. frames.] 

Two swarms of bees came and lit in my apiary the 
14th and 15th of Oct. LT united them with my weak- 
est swarms—the first uniting I ever did. I started 
in the spring with 6 swarms, increased to 13, and took 
over 400 Ibs. of comb, and over 60 Ibs. of extracted 
honey. G. H. DENMAN. 

2ittsford, Mich., Nov. 12, 1878. 

P. S.-You will find 10c. enclosed for trouble; 
please answer this when you have time. 

(Our bookkeeper has placed the 10c. to your cred- 
it, subject to your order. We never take pay for 
answering questions. ] 





CHAFF HIVE SIDING. 

Do you deem the matter important, of cutting the 
siding into such narrow strips as mentioned in the 
Rev. L. 8S. JONEs, 

New Philadelphia, O., Oct. 12, 1878. 

{1 do deem it important, to use strips rather than 
wide boards, in order to allow the moisture to pass 
off the more readily, something as it does in the old 
straw hive. The chaff needs thorough ventilation, 
or it will get damp and mouldy.] 


HUBER ON A SECOND FERTILIZATION, 


Huber affirms that in the whole course of his nus 
merous experiments on the fertilization of queens, 
he had seen only 2 queens which mated more than 
once, before beginning to lay. L. L. LANGSTROTH, 

Oxford, O., Nov. 18, 1878. 


SENDING OUT QUEENS LATE IN THE FALL. 
I have lost 12 queens out of 20 sent out this month; 
it is too late for this latitude. ILA MICHENER. 
Low Banks, Ontario, Canada, Oct. 24, 1878. 
[Why, my friend, we are still sending them out, 
this 21st day of Nov., and we have almost no losses, 
I fear you don’t put them up right.] 








PRACTICAL HELPERS. 


T have just been reading W. Z. Hutchinson’s ex- 
perience, No, 11, concerning a home made foot-pow- 


, er buzz saw. Well, Iread allhis experience, because 


I know his writings are practical, but this one seems 
to be of unusual interest to me; the article appears 


| to be got up for the express benefit of those whose 
i 


means are limited, and I think there are many who 
perhaps may not have “more money than time,” 
and who will thank him for his friendly assistance. 


| From his description, and the illustration which 


your engraver has furnished, I think no one will 
have any trouble in getting up such a machine. 

The article from the Rev. L. L. Langstroth, I have 
read with pleasure, for it was he who published in 


| 1863, the first work on bees that I ever read, and to 


me, that work seemed to possess the charms of a 
novel. I have read and re-read it till 1 am familiar 


| with nearly every page, and to-day, the world seems 


to be only verifying the prediction which he made 
25 years ago (page 239), when he said, ‘“‘Movable 


| frames will, in due season, be almost universally 


employed, &c.” Tam glad that Mr. Langstroth is 
still living, and is yet able to contribute something 
to that occupation in which he has spent so many. 
years. N. LUMAN GERRISH. 

Novy. 16, 1878, 


(We all feel, my friend, how deeply we are indebt- 
ed to Mr. L., but I fear we have often forgotten to 
give him the credit he deserves.] 
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SHIPPING QUEENS IN NOV. 

The queen you sent me came all right; not a bée 
dead. She is now giving her orders to a swarm of 
black bees. E. C. PARTRIDGE: 

Pecatonica, Ill., Nov. 18, 1878. 

I have made a public sale of my bees, 65 swarnis, 
dnd they averaged me about $6.00 a swarm, on ore | 

ear’stime. Most of them were in-good American 
1ives. VIRGIL M. CHAPLIN. 

Princeton, Ind., Oct. 16, 1878. 


GOOD FOR MARYLAND. 


The express men broke the cage, shivered the bot- 
tle; and killed one-fourth of the bees; and, strange 
as it thay appear, the queen and remaining bees 
were in nice condition. As soon as they arrived, I 
put them in another ¢age with fresh supplies, and 
she was accepted in less than twelve hours, and is | 
now all right. 

My crop of honey this year, from 30 hives, was 
5,000 lbs. Please put thatin the Smilery; will give 
you full details if you wish. RH. F. WreR. 

South River, Md., Oct. 21, 1878. 


[“Smilery” was printed when this came to hand.} 





PEACE AND GOOD WILL. 


What a kindness of feeling bee-keeping promotes | 
among all who are engaged init? Though a stran- | 
ger to me, I feel as if I were writing to some old ac- | 
quaintance, and consequently add this note to my | 
order, 

I have been the pastor of the Presbyterian church | 
in this place for twenty years; but, while thus at- | 
tached to a sect, at present, I trust I have a charity | 
as wide as the world, and which takes in the whole 
brotherhood of man. I know not by what name 
(ecclesiastical) you are called, and it matters not; 
your evident good will to men assures me that you 
are a brother and companion in the kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ. As such, I greet you. 


JNO. W. WHITE. 
Milroy, Pu., Oct. 15, 1878. 


(Thank you, friend W., for the compliment you 
pay us, as a body, but we do sometimes quarrel, 
though I am sure we do not need to. Most cheer- 
fully do I return the greeting, and may the denomi- 
nations to which we belong never standin the way 
of our all joining hands in doing God's work, where- 
ever we find it to do.] 








ADULTERATION OF HONEY. | 
FRIEND writes me that a grocer I golden | 
| 





said to him that he could no more sell golden 

— syrups, because customers complained that 
they lacked sweetness, and made their teeth sore. 
This grocer knew nothing about glucose. The 
friend suggested that the lack of sweetness was due 
to glucose, and the injury to the teeth, to the sul- 
phuric acid it contained. He also says that honey is 
adulterated in the same way, and that bee-keepers 
are feeding glucose to getcomb honey. In another 
letter in the same mail, it is stated that rumors are 
afloat that the great yields of comb honey made by 
some of our leading apiarists were secured by the 
use of glucose. Now, I cannot think fora moment 
that this latter statement has any truth in it; I can 
scarcely believe we have a bee-keeper in our land, 
who would have the base impudence to attempt such 
athing and rumthe risk of the exposure that must 
come sooner or later. I do not believe any body 
could sell such honey, in any quantity, if he did, it 
would surely come back to him, as did the bad syr- 
up to the grocery dealer. Perhaps Iam mistaken; 
if lam, weshell very soon know it. If any one 
knows of any very white comb honey that lacks 
Sweetness, or color, let them find out where it came 
from. It will be an easy matter to find out if the 
individual has purchased glucose largely, orif he 
been feeding it largely. If a bee-keeper refuses 

to show you all about his premises, you might have 
reasonable grounds for suspicion, but did any one 
ever know such a bee-keeper? I fcel really ashamed 
to be talking about such things, and once more, I 
say, I cannot believe it. But if such things really 
are done, I will be as ready to hold up the offenders 
and give them their true name as Humbugs and 
Swindlers, as I ever have those who obtain money by 
false promises. The adulteration of syrups, I do not 
think rests on the shoulders of the bee-journals, but 





ifany are engaged nowin adulterating extracted 


honey, and we can get any sort of proof of the mit- 
ter, let us have the facts by all means. The only 
sweets used in our household, are honey, maple syr- 
up made by our own farmers, and the white coffee 
sugar of commerce. have bought honey in the 
cities many times, to see if the newspaper stories 
Were true, but [have never found any bad honey at 
all. Nearly ali the dealers could tell me just where 


| itcame from, and opening the packages, I have al- 


ways found it good. The only questionable honey | 
ever saw, was some sent me by friend Muth, that he 
picked up in the stores of Cincinnati. 

Shall we jump at conclusions and accuse each 
other of dishonesty with half areason, or shall we 
be slow to believe ill of our neighbors, and weigh 
carefully as we go? Give me the facts, and I will 
show you that I am not afraid, and if we need more 
efficient laws, there will be no trouble in getting 
them. Much of the honey of our Western States is 
very poor food, as I have had ample evidence, with- 
in the past few days; butthis isbyno meansa 
ground for calling it adulterated. If grape sugar 
plays any part in the matter, show us how, by prac- 
tical work, and not by unkind charges. 





Honey Column 


Under this head, will be inserted free of charge. 
the names of all those having honey to sell, as well 
as those wanting to buy. Please mention how 
much, what kind, and prices, as far as possible. The 
prices quoted in our cities for honey are, at present, 
too low, to make it worth while to publish them. 
Asa general thing, | would not advise you to send 
your honey away, to be sold on commission. If 
near home, where you can look after it, it is often 
avery good way. By all means, te your home 
market. For 25cts., we can furnish little boards 
to hang up in your door yard, with the words “Honey 
for Sale” neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10c. 
extra for postage. Boards saying “‘Bees and Queens 
for Sale,”’ same price. 


=» UR honey in 1 Ib. sections is all sold out 
( / at 20c., some at 25. Between now and 
next June, judging from past seasons, 
we could sell nearly a ton more, if we had it. 
All the white honey we could cut out of 
frames has sold readily, as “chunk” honey, 
at 18c. We have purchased quite a number 
of hives from the West, and in transferring 
we found some new combs, well filled and 
capped over, Which looked as if they would 
do very nicely, as “chunk” honey; on tasting 
of it, however, I concluded to feed it to the 
bees, for I should certainly not wish such 
strong honey for table use. Many of the 
hives sent are very heavy with honey, but 
none of it is at all like the honey we have 
here. If fall honey is always as dark, strong, 
and rank as these samples, I shall not fee! 
so very badly, if we do not have it here. It 
is probably just as good for wintering, how- 
ever. 
Extracted honey wanted by Wilson Harvey, 
Brownsburg, Bucks Co.,, Pa. 





I have a lot of extracted honey, and can’t find sale 
for it here. A. E. HOLLOSTER. 
Mascow, Pa., Oct. 14, 1878, 





HONEY MARKETS. 


New YorkK~—The supply is large; the demand _ 
erally increasing. Comb, 10@15; Extracted, 6@12. 

CHICAGO—Comb, 12@14; Extracted, 8@10; Bees- 
wax, 25@27. 

San Francisco quotations are for Comb, 7@16; Ex- 
tracted, 44.@5; Beeswax, 25@27%. 

Private advices of same date from reliable parties 
are for Extracted, 6@6%, with an upward tendency. 


Better sell your honey at home. 
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DRONE. 


HOW TO TELL THE QUEEN AND DRONE 
FROM THE WGRKER. 


VERY few days,anew A B Cscholar wants 

to know how I tell a queen or drone from 
~. the worker bees. To answer this, I have 
given you a magnified engraving of all three, as 
above. The engravings were not made under 
my personal supervision, and are therefore not 
as accurate as I would like them. I suppose I 
am one of those individuals whom it is difticult 
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QUEEN. 


| to please, for I certainly ai not pleased with 
| any picture that I ever saw of queen, drone or 
i bee. Our photographer has promised to make 
some photos of them next season, and from those, 
| we shall probably get something more lifelike. 
| The queen on the wing, given on another page, 
does very well for a dark queen, but we did not 
know how to make it look like a light Italian, 
without spoiling the general effect. 
| The drones are really much more unlike the 
workers, than shown above. You will never 








WORKER. 


make any mistake, when you once get your eye 
upon them. The queen shown above, is sup- 
pout to be in the height of the laying season. 

n the fall or when not laying, ar are, both 
in size and action, very much more like a work- 
er. We find a queen very often, by the actions 
of the bees toward her, but the bees pay no at- 
tention whatever to drones, except to chase them 
out of the hives when they are no longer want- 
bg See DRONES, QUEEN, and WORKERS in the 
je: es oe 
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DISEASE OF BEES. 
QUEEN MYSTERIES, ETC. 
I STARTED last spring with 50 stocks, and have 








increased to 91. They are in good condition for 
winter, and I have taken about 1700 Ibs. of hon- 
ey, about 1200 in section frames, the balance in ex- 
tracted. I have two mysteries for you to solve. 
Now, don’t take me to be a new beginner and a care- 
less observer, for if you were acquainted with me 
ou would know to the contrary. Early last May, I 
ad a strong stock of Italians which showed signs of 
disease or starvation ; on examination, I found plen- 
ty of stores and brood in all stages, and a fine, large 
ellow queen. I had a wide board in front of their 
ive, and on every warm day, workers, from 100 to 
300, Would come out on it, and walk about and shake 
as though they had the ague; some would die 
towards night, the balance during the night. I 
watched them with care, expecting they would all 
die. They so continued until June, when clover 
bloomed; then the disease disappeared and they be- 
came strong. 
The other was a stock that was queenless in the 
spring. I gave them a frame of brood in all stages. 
hey raised a queen and lost her. I gave them a 
queen cell; they hatched it and lost her. By that 
time they were very weak in numbers, but I thought 


I would leave them to keep the worms out of the | 


combs until I could give them a young swarm. 

When swarming began, I found eggs, larvae. and 
sealed brood. In order to learn something, I left 
them alone, but kept a watchful eye over them. It 
soon became evident that the stock was all drones, 
and allin drone combs. I then took all the combs 
out in search for a queen; there was not more than 
one pint of bees, and I found no queen. I then cut 
all the drone combs out, and soon eggs appeared in 
the worker combs, which, in due time, produced 
drones; but of course they were small. 


About the Ist of Aug., they were strong in drones. | 


I then discovered sealed worker brood on the same 
cards with drone brood, all in worker comb; the dif- 
ference showed plainly in the elevation of the cap- 
ings. It was a mystery; so I still watched them. 
n a few days, I opened the hive again (in Aug.), and 


the first thing that struck my eyes was a small, well | 


marked, yellow queen, and she was laying vigorous- 
ly, and has well filled her hive with bees. Ofcourse, 
they had but little honey, so I nave given them full 
combs of honey. The mystery is, where did she 
come from? and why does she remain so small? 

If this should prove as repulsive to you as my per- 
son did last winter, when I made you a visit, I shall 
not expect a reply. I was not surprised, for I know 


I make an ordinary appearance to a stranger, on | 


| 








first sight, but my neighbors, who have known me 


for 40 years, say I wear well. 
Success to the new shop, and the staircase. May 
the Lord prosper you and yours. D. L. BULER. 
South Fairfield, Mich., Nov. 1, 1878. 


Your first trouble was, I think, the same 
asthe disease described in A BC, part II, 


under the head of DISEASES OF BEES, last 


part of it. 


There are many queer things in regard to 


gee and your case is one of the queerest. 
t looks very much as if they had a fertile 
worker at first, and that she was the mother 


of the small drones. Justin the hight of , 


swarming time, did not some young queen 


get into the hive by mistake, and take the | 


place of the fertile worker? About the time 
<< looked, you saw the worker brood that 
had just been capped from the young queen, 
intermixed with the capped drone .brood. 
The drones hatched out and in due time dis- 
appeared leaving you a colony of workers. 
I think this is the most likely solution of the 
matter. Another one is that the queen you 
supposed to be lost, was not lost after all, 
but, for some reason, laid drone eggs for 
quite a’spell before she commenced on the 
worker brood, and may have laid both 
kinds of eggs, promiscuously for a time. 
Queens have been known to do this, and 





afterward settle down to worker eggs and 
no other. 

I do most earnestly assure you, my friend, 
you do me injustice in thinking I did not 
want to see you. I remember you, and re- 
member feeling sorry that I could not take 
even a minute to stop and talk, but that | 
was obliged to have you do all your visit- 
ing with the clerks. To you, I may have 
seemed comparatively idle, but my brain 
was doing all the work it could stand be- 
tween meals and sleep. 

I am unfortunately so constituted that, 
if I stop to visit, even a moment, and 
lose hold of the threads of business, I for- 
get myself, and the result isa string of re- 
vorts for the growlery, such as you all 

now about. I hate to have you disap- 
pointed, especially, when you come long 
distances to see me, but I see no other way 
than that you will have to do most of the 
visiting as a general thing, with the hands, 
even if I am doing nothing but walking 
around. In our new grounds, especial pro- 
vision is made for visitors, and you are all 
most heartily welcome, to every part of the 
premises. Style or show counts very little 
with me, friend D., as you should know 
by even taking a look, at my pu self. 
May God bless you too, my friend, and for- 
give me, if I seemed rude when you came 
so far to see me. 


SOI ew 











ASTER, 


Our engraver has just finished for the A B 
(, the above very lifelike representation 
of a branch of Asters. Some of the varieties 
are much more double than the specimens 
shown, and in walking through the woods a 
few days ago, I saw in the distance a speci- 
men of such a brilliant reddish purple that it 
seemed too handsome for a woods flower. 
On approaching, I found itcovered with bees; 
its petals were so thickly set, as to make it 
almost a double flower, and I hope to see a 
nice bed of them on our grounds in due 
time. 
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WHY QUEENS vay oe MUCH IN COL- 





“G) RIEND Cumings, in Oct. No., seems to be puz- 

1 zled to know why an Italian queen will at one 
—) time produce bright queens, and at another, 
dark ones. We think it is because the mother queen 
contains different kinds of blood in her organism. 
It isa well known fact among stock breeders, that 
if a strain of cattle or horses or hogs or any other 
kind of stock contains any bad blood, that bad blood 
will crop out, and occasionally produce a scrub; and 
that no confidence can be placed in the strain, until 
the type becomes fixed by careful breeding from se- 
lect specimens. 

For instance, in the make up of the modern Berk- 
shire, blood from a hog containing white in color 
has been introduced, and, although a well marked 
Berkshire is black, except face and feet, yet we oc- 
casionally see them with large white splashes on 
other parts of the body, and stock breeders tell me 
that it is no sign of impure blood, but the original 
white cropping out. 

I once knew two bay mares bred to a black horse, 
with the hope of raising matches; the result was 
that neither colt resembled either parent, one of 
them having a white face, a mark not belonging to 
either horse or mare. They obtained these marks 
from some of their ancestors. 

The same principle holds good in the breeding of 
fowls, and the human race seems to be equally true 
in reproducing the characteristics of their ances- 
tors. Instances have been noted, in which particu- 
lar physical marks have cropped out after having 
disappeared for several generations. <A sixth finger 
hus reappeared in the seventeenth generation. 

Now how can we expect bees to depart from na- 
ture, and reproduce thomeoives in exact type. Itis 
simply absurd. That there are very dark bees in It- 
aly, we know; for even after selection, we get them 
here almost as dark (queens) as natives. Now, all 
the queens imported are mixed up in their ances- 
tral relations, no doubt, with both light and dark 
strains, and, therefore, contain both light and dark 
blood; then shall we be surprised if this different 
blood reappears in queens of different color? Shall 
we expect order out of disorder? I think that a 
queen that would produce a uniform progeny would 
be a greater wonder. 

Again, to show that a queen will not produce aun- 
iform progeny where there is any dark blood, notice 
the offspring of a hybrid, or three-quarter black 
queen, You will find among them bees as black as 
any natives, others showing some one, some two, 
and some three bands, being as well marked as the 
best Italians. 

I once had hopes of obtaining, by select breeding, 
astrain of bees that would come up to my ideal Ital- 
ians; but I no longer entertain such a notion. We 
must be able to control the mating of our queens, 
and then continue select breeding through several 
generations, and do it ourselves, at home, and not 
depend upon imported queens, before we can expect 
uniformity. I do not pretend to say that these uni- 
form bees and queens would be any better, if as 
good, as the imported; for we might sacrifice some 
more valuable qualities than uniformity, by such a 
course; but there are a great many, and especially 
beginners, who would rejoice over such an achieve- 
ment. Jno. W. BEATY. 

Decatur, Ga., Nov. 4, 1878. 


—_——____——_> 690 <= 
HOW TO MAKE BEES ACCEPT A QUEEN. 


NOVEL MODE OF INTRODUCING, 


<f' COMMENCED with bees in 10 hives, 5 Quinby 

| frame hives and the rest box, and transferred 
“i them all right, into Simplicity hives. Two ofthe 
swarms, I put onto 2 and 3 frames, so you see that 
they were not large; the rest were fair colonies. I 
increased to 20 swarms, and had 3 first swarms and 
! second swarm that came out with a young queen 
that [gave them. From them, I have taken 539 lbs. 
of extracted and 111 lbs. of box honey. 

I have raised 26 queens, of which 1 proved to be a 
drone layer; 3 were lost, I suppose, when they went 
out to meet the drones; 2 were lost in introducing. 
One of the two, I killed myself, L won’t tell how, I 
guess, 

I will tell how I introduced one. I had had her 
caged 10 days, and had tried her several times, so I 
thought I would experiment a little, [ made two 








| frames, put wire screens on them, and hinged them 
| together at the bottom, just wide enough so a brood 
| comb would go in; then [ went to the hive, took out 
|!aframe of bees and put it in this wire cage, took 
| them into the house and put the queen in with them, 


| and sat down for war. This was a little after 7 


o'clock, A.M. When the bees went for her, which 
they did very freely at first, I would give them some 
smoke. About 11 o'clock, they concluded that “dis- 
| cretion was the better part of valor,” and let her 
have her own way. After dinner, I hung the frame 
in the hive, and had to go away to thrashing for 4 
days before I could let them out. Then I took the 
frame out and hung it in the hive, and found her all 
right at night. I let another one out that same 
morning, that had been caged 14 davs, and at night 
I picked her out of a ball of bees. If I had not acci- 
dentally killed her the next day, | should have in- 
troduced her in the same way as [ did the other one. 
I am quite sure these two swarms were hybrids, 
and the worst ones I have had. One of the other 
queens was about a week being introduced; the rest 
from one hour to about two days. The queen I 
bought of you, I tried about 4 days in one colony, 
then took her to a nucleus and Jet her go in about 
an hour. They seemed bound to supersede her 
though; I cut out . queen cellor two every week, 
for 3or4 weeks. Then they got too smart for me 
and hatched a young queen in the hive, but I found 
her when she was about 2 days old, and took her out. 
She was a large queen, but nearly black. I got her 
to laying, and last week, [ united her and one other 
nucleus and the swarm from which I killed the 
queen together. I believe they have a queen now. 
Vv. W. KEENEY. 


Shirland, Ill., Oct. 29, 1878. 


The idea of putting a whole comb in a 
cage is not a new one, for substantially the 
same process is given by our German corres- 

vondent, Gravenhorst (see page 177, Vol. V). 

“he idea that you have originated, friend 
K., is smoking until they will be good to 
their queen; if I am correct, it took you 
about 4 hours to do this, but this was proba- 
bly because they were very hard subjects. 
From the experience I have had, I think a 
queen could be introduced to almost any col- 
ony, if they were to be watched constantly 
with a good smoker, and smoked at every 
attempt they made to ball the queen. As a 
rule, I think a half hour would be suflicient 
to take all their viciousness out of them. 
The bee-easel, illustrated on page 329, would 
be an excellent thing, on which to rest the 
wire cloth frame containing the single comb, 
for as often as the queen got on another side, 
it could be turned around. If the bees in 
the hive were also smoked now and then, 
perhaps she could be set loose at once. 
‘riend Hayhurst speaks of making bees ac- 
cept virgin queens, by smoking them as oft- 
en as they commenced an attack, and I am 
not sure but faithful work would succeed 
with any queen. Of course, this takes time, 
but it may sometimes pay to take the time. 


OS GE 


QUEENS MATING MORE THAN ONCE; 
IMPORTED QUEENS. 


} Y son and myself noticed several instances in 
our Oxford apiary where queens certainly 
ave) mated twice, and one where a queen mated 
three times. [never knew a queen to mate again, 
after it was evident from her increased size, that she 
had been fecundated, and was prepariug to lay. I 
do not deny the possibility of such a thing, but Ihave 
seen nothing inconsistent in the idea that a queen 
whose spermatheca has been filled has no longer a 
desire for the male, just as many of our domestic 
animals lose it, very soon after they have conceived. 
I therefore think it very improbable that fertilized 
and laying queens, imported from Europe, ever 
again seek the male. 
It is possible that reliable dealers may sometimes 





make a mistake in putting up their queens. In one 
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instance, 2 virgin queen entered a transport box in- 


to which I was introducing bees with a fertile 
queen; being on the wing, she was probably attract- 
ed by the humming sound of the bees. If her en- 
trance had not been noticed, she might have killed 
the fertile queen, and mated after reaching her place 
of destination. 

A fertile imported queen may die in the transport 
box, and another be reared, if the first one has laid 
only a single egg. Persons who have been largely 
engaged in breeding queens are aware that well de- 
veloped queens are occasionally reared in cells 
which are scarcely more prominent than drone cells. 
I send with this article a photograph of a piece of 
comb having two such cells. 

The colony from which it was taken was prepared 
for the reception of a very choice imported queen. 
A few hours before this queen arrived, the bees 
swarmed, and as they clustered and did not return, 
1 thought at first that some vagrant queen had 
joined them. On examining the combs, 1 saw how 
easily such cells might be overlooked. From one 
of them,’ a queen had hatched which led off the 
swarm, while the other contained a fully developed 
queen. 

The cells from which these queens emerged are 
easily distinguished from the other queen cell on 
this comb. One might almost imagine that the bees 
made them on purpose to escape the prying eyes 
and destroying hands of their owner! Made cau- 
tious by such a narrow escape, I ever afterwards, 
before introducing a valuable queen, acted upon 
the principle of the old medical maxim, Fiat experi- 
mentum in vile corpus, and tirst gave my prepared 
stock a queen of little value. If she passed the or- 
deal unharmed, I was safe in concluding that there 
was no dwarf queen, fertile worker, or unnoticed 
queen cell, which might cause the loss of a more 
precious queen. This plan has this additional ad- 
vantage, that if the interior queen is not only well 
received at first but continues to be so, for a suffi- 
cient time to show that the bees will not injure her, 
we may safely conclude that the colony is in proper 
condition to receive a queen. 

There is no necessity for a queen’s seeking the 
male again, after she has begun to iay; for her sper- 
matheca ordinarily contains a sufficient number of 
spermatic filaments to impregnate all the eggs she 
ean lay in the natural course of her life. The life of 
the queen being so important to the prosperity, and 
often to the very existence, of a colony, the whole 
economy of the hive seems to point to an unmistak- 
able design that she should run no extra risks. One 
successful wedding excursion gives the minimum 
of risk. 

I can easily see how a queen reared on the voyage 
from Italy may be superseded, and the cell in which 
she was raised be so nearly destroyed by the bees, 
that it may be overlooked entirely, or be taken for 
an old cell from which a queen might have hatched 
months or even years ago. ‘Those importing queens 
will therefore do well to give these matters very 
close attention, in order to protect their customers. 
While on this subject, let me call attention to the 
remarkable success which accompanied the first in- 
troduction of the Italian bees into California, being 
in such wide contrast with the ruinous losses in- 
curred in the importation of these bees from Italy 
and Germany, into our eastern seaports, I cannot 
do this better than by quoting from the very interest- 
ing account given by Mr. A. J. Biglow. The ac- 
count in full may be found, p. 390 of the Bee-Keep- 
er’s Directory, by J. 8S. Harbison, whose fame for 
enormous crops of honey is almost world wide. 


“Mr. J.S. HARBISON:--At your request, I have 
much pleasure in giving you what few items I have 
gathered since my connection with the Italian bees, 
and my experience with them. 

Having received an invitation from Mr. 8. B. Par- 
sons to become his agent in California and Oregon, 
through recommendation of Rev. L. L. Langstroth, 
I left Sacramento on the first of September last for 
the Atlantic States. 

* * * The Italians that Ihave brought out are 
of Mr. Parsons’ importation; the queens were near- 
ly all hatched in the month of September; some, 
however, as late as October. 

I prepared one hundred and thirteen packages, 


with about one-third of a swarm of common bees in | 


each package, and introduced Italian queens as soon 
as they became settled; the queens filled the combs 
with eggs. I engaged passage on the steamer Ariel, 
which left New York on the first of November, and 
arrived at Aspinwall on the ninth. I remained on 


the {sthmus ten days, and allowed the bees to fly 
five days. : 

Upon giving them their liberty, they immediately 
commenced work, gathering pollen and honey. ; 

During these five days, lexamined each package 
und removed all dead bees. I found the brood had 
all emerged from their cells, and the queens were 
again depositing eggs in abundance. 

On the eleventh of November, one of the swarms 
deserted its hive and entered one of its neighbor's, 
which resulted, as I ascertained the next morning, 
in the death of the two queens. 

I divided the double swarm, and returned a part of 
the bees to the empty package, and gave them both 
a comb containing eggs, and shut them up, and did 
not open them again until the thirteenth of Decem- 
ber, when I found as perfect a queen to all appear- 
ance in each bive as I ever saw, and a large number 
of queen cells that had been destroyed. 

I have been thus particular in giving an account 
of this rearing of queens at sea, while contined in 
their hives, as it may be of interest to naturalists. 
No water was given to my bees during the voyage. 

I sailed from Panama, on the steamer Uncle Sam, 
on the twentieth of November, and arrived at San 
Francisco on the morning of the sixth of December; 
shipped that evening on the steamer for Sacramen- 
to, where I arrived on the seveuth inst., one month 
and seven days from New York. I overhauled the 
bees as soon as convenient, and found one hundred 
and eleven alive, out of the one hundred and thir- 
teen, 

Many of the swarms had as many bees when I ar- 
rived at Sacramento, as when I left New York. | 
attribute my success to the rearing of so many 
young bees on the passage from New York to San 
Francisco. A.J. BIGLOW, Sacramento, Dec. 29, 1860.” 

L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Oxford, O.. Nov., 1878. 


Thank you, friend L. The idea that a 
queen might have been reared on the way is 
certainly one that never occurred to me. It 
may have been the case, but I can hardly see 
how, after all; for the frames are very small, 
and no eggs or brood of any kind are ever 
found when they reach us. In a few of 
them we did find tins of new comb that was 
probably built soon after they started, and 
eggs might have been laid, brood reared, 
and queens hatched, I say it might have 
been, but from the appearance of the little 
combs, it seems almost impossible. I am 
well acquainted with the way in which queen 
cells are sometimes built, and I have often 
found them, where others had declared there 
could be none; nothing indicated it to me, 
except the lump of wax that had no visible 
opening underneath. Cutting into it re- 
vealed the queen. Again; /aying queens have 
been sent out from my own apiary, which, 
my customers have assured me, afterward 
tlew out and were fertilized. It may be my 
customers were mistaken, but I have no 
doubt they were honest. It may be also, 
that we have, in a few instances, gone fora 
queen, to a hive that contained two queens, 
one laying, and the other not. If we should 
see the combs full of eggs, and then find a 
queen, it would be quite natural to send the 
queen off, asa laying one. In two instan- 
ces this summer, we have found queens 11 
hives where they were supposed to be queen- 
less; one of these was a laying queen, [am 
somewhat undecided as to where the truth 
lies, but I have seen so many queens, 1- 
ported and otherwise, after having been 
sometime confined in a cage where they 
could not lay, take wing and fly with almost 
precisely the movements of a virgin queen, 
that I fear we are going to find a second fer- 
tilization to be possible, even though it looks 
‘unreasonable. Facts are stubborn things. 
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BEE BOTANY AND ENTO 
eer SSRs Aa I Rae Aap ge ej Re a x gua 2 ~————~ | beautiful, light blue flower. F. F. Fru. 


| 
MOLOGY, | 204 also on the edge of the ditch. It appears to be 
{ AM one of the A B C class in bee ‘culture, and | West Baton Rouge, La., Oct. 17th, ’78. 
( 


| ona vine, and has a white bud which blooms into a 


as such am very much interested in bees and é 

‘ bee plants. I send you herewith three speci- The enclosed flower is Conoclinium celestinum, or 
mens of fall flowers, numbered 1, 2 and 3, which are | Mist flower. I know nothing of the value of this 
very common here, and should very much like you | ee plant for bees. It is nearly related to 
to give me the names of the same in next GLEAN- | Eupatorium or boneset or thoroughwort. I presume 
INGS, and their worth as bee plants. it is good for bees, W.J. BEAL. 

No. Lhas been in very heavy blossom here for! Mich. Agr. College. 
about a month, and is scarcely beginning to fail | - 
ps nf Pg TSR VE SAE OE A A |) iain are still bringing in honey lively, from cle- 

No. 2 | suppose is golden rod, although I am not | Me and a wild flower, of which the enclosed is a 
quite mueltite. If itis. of course Guana has | specimen. Whatisthe name? C#HaAs. E. MCRAy, 


already told me all about it. Bees very much pre-| ©#non City, Col., Sept. 23, 1878. 


fer No. 1 to it, however. | ‘The enclosed flower is a species of Coreopsis, of 
No. 3 is considerably sought after by the bees, and | which there are many; all are good bee plants, so 
they seem to get a good deal of honey from it, but | far as I know. W. J. BEAL. 


this is also very much inferior to No. 1. 
If you are not overrun with such questions from | 
the ignorant, and can answer as above, you will | 


Mich. Agr. College. 








very much oblige the A BC class of this neighbor- | CALIFORNIA. 
hood. N. H. ALLEN. | — 
Kirkwood, Mo., Oct. 7, 1878. if HAVE shipped my honey, at $12.50 per ton, in a 
No. 1 is one of the small asters, of which there are | if sailing vessel, from San Francisco via Cape Horn 
a large number of species, all valuable for bees. | = to Liverpool, Eng., and will myself start in about 


No. 2 is one of the largest golden rods, of which | a month, via Omaha and N. Y., to look after the sale 
there are also a large number of species. They are | of the honey, and learn what I can of the European 
prominent etd mg No country on the globe is | honey market. Hundreds of tons have been lately 
more renowned than the United States, for the as- | shipped from this coast to Liverpool, London, and 
ters and golden rods which abound in autumn. | Hamburgh. 

No.3 is Hupatorium altissimum, one of the tall Our honey will not average quite as good and thick 
—— Hf ge we have twenty ony — | as usual this year, +. Pe pep of so much rain and 
aul valuable for honey, . J. BEAL. fog during the first half of the season. 

Mich. Agr. College. | | very narrowly escaped having my apiary (worth 

Violin a Mi hie | $3,000) burned a few days since, by a greet fire in the 
month. Sasmarsabont 6: feet high. — my a mountains, — among "es re = the Sonne. , 
i aan ty ee ser Sap nel suppose, since you have had a picture of a Cali- 
pba mee —_ _ agg. ory fet se Fold enh fornia apiary, you will not want one of my apiary, 
it. Lalso send the head or blossoms of what is | #8 YOU once suggested, I have now 490 hives nearly 
called here golden rod. It commenced blossoming Simplicity styto, painted white, ag aoe onary 
6 weeks ago; some of the plants have ripe seed, oth- making a nice honey comb, slightly inclined to the 
ers are just in bloom aud etitl others ph eo ‘pud- Cast. I have some grapevines growing nicely in it 
ding. We have had 4 or 6 frosts, but they do not — Seg but aap ays 4 to — eekait yg Poon ee 

em ‘ying > very z : * will be too much in the road; especially, if we s 
peer ody, are! Bact nl, oil ent oe the bees in front of the hive in extracting. 

pots ga The OF “ 9 My extracting house is in the center of the apiary; 

all other blossoms. The honey is a clear golden col- the lower half is wood, and the upper half wirecloth, 

ig meurly the color ofthe plossom and weight, 13 | agurding the coolest retreat In hot weather, and giv: 

T. B. WittiaMs. | 228 # full view of all the surroundings. 2-inch tin 

; : ™ > > t to heat the honey for 
Fort Scott, Kas., Oct. 8, 1878. pipe, painted black so as 

ns straining, conducts the honey from the extractor, 

The name of the bush, of which a specimen was for & dintaane of 125 feet, to the honey house or base- 

—_ -* io Ge an it hasno * ye ment of ny shop, at sen ower eee of the splary. in 
> »bably Much e some 0 e toatan olding 3, s., with measuring fauce 

golden rods and asters for honey. Bee-keepers, un- to draw off the honey. 

less they are botanists, have but a faint idea of the The crystal waters of the Sespe flow from north to 

great number and variety of plants visited by bees. | south among the rocks, just east of the honey house; 

Mich. Agr. Coll W. J. BEAL. | the mountains rise on the other ag sides of my 

th. Agr. College. three acre plat, now dotted with elder trees, some o 

a ; he it wi ay -siga them nearly as thick as a man’s body, and looking 

BF sasapeoa say whe 3 it wes pay ae “ulS€ | like a fifteen year old apple tree. They are too big 
8 Corno, ft turnishes much honey to make popguns of, as we used to do in the East 
in some localities; in others (like our own), | from the largest stocks of them, which grew and 
bees notice it little or not at all. seve Berrie in the — acy ate I eed get 
inclepsin legates | digging them up to give place to an orchard 0 

Enclosed, [send you a sample of a weed found | Choice fruit trees. 
here very plentifuily, which pane I to be quite pro- | I was fearful that my combs would melt in so 
lific in honey, for the bees are constantly at work Warm a cove, but as I use enameled cloth on the 
upon it. It is also very prolific in tlowers, as I have hives, when the weather becomes hot | fold the cloth 
just taken a small branch, six inches ‘long. and | forward two inches from the rear, placing a 2-inch 
counted 134 flowers upon it. "1 know of no name for | Stone on the fold under the lid, thus making a cur- 
it, What can you say about it? rent of air through the hive and between cover and 


. A, Frapensura, | Cloth. 
North East, Pa., Oct. 7, 1878, 





Sitting on my three wheeled wagon, with a canopy 
overhead and tools around me, I work all day, cool 


The enclosed plant is Aster caretfiinn, sh and easy 
J. BEAL. We think we get along very well with tin rabbets, 
Mich. Agr. College, without metal corners. My bees increased this sea- 





ee e : ~d 45,000 Ibs. 
Enclosed find a bunch of bloom, from which the | S¢4,from 173 to 400 colonies and a prn ite 


bees appear to be getting plenty of honey for pres- I must have more help next year, and will test how 





ent use, Please tell me the name of - ~~ it will do to keep 400 hives with their increase in one 
“ ee . lace. 

Whitestown, Ind., Oct. 8, 1878. P You should have J. G. Corey, one of our best in- 

The enclosed plant is one of the small asters, of | formed bee men, of this place, to give his experience 

which there are many. W. J. BEAL. | this year with foul brood on a large scale, how it was 


Mich, Agr. College. | introduced, and what about the purifying acid. He 
oat ee has also just completed a smoker which you may 
Enclosed, please find specimen of a little blue have to conclude surpasses Novice’s. I think I will 
flower now in bloom here, which the bees are very | take one to the editor of the B.B.J. R. WILKIN, 
busy on. It grows among the brush and bedges,! San Buenaventura, Cal., Oct. 6, 1878. 
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INSTINCT OF BEES. 


ar theory, that the instinct of bees is “the re- 
/” sult of habit and of accumulated experience,” 
—#) is liable to serious objections. ‘There is no ev- 
idence to support it. It is not known that bees are 
any wiser now than they were thousands of years 
ago, or that they build their comb or do their work 
in a different way. Again, unless the primitive bees 
had been adepts in all the arts of the bee-hive, their 
race would soon have become extinct, and there 
could have been no “accumulated experience.”” But 
what is still more conclusive is, that the queens and 
drones, the progenitors of worker bees, have no ex- 

‘rience in arts of productive industry. The 

rones, the sires of all working bees, are themselves 
perfect idlers. If they had to gather their own 

, they would starve to death in the midst of the 
honey season. The little worker is surely not in- 
debted to its lordly father, for any of its wisdom or 
energy. The queen, or mother bee, is a noble and 
dignitied lady, the most important personage in the 
femal . She is no idler, but she does just one thing. 
She 
thousand every twenty-four hours; but of comb 
building, brood feeding, queen raising. ventilation, 
gathering honey, pollen, and propolis, she knows 
nothing, does nothing, and consequently she can 
have no “accumulated experience” in these things, 
to transmit to her children. 

But the “little busy bee which gathers honey all 
the day from every opening flower” and does all the 
work of the tniten dey does not reproduce its kind. 
It derives its existence from parents unlike itself in 
form, instinct, and habits, passes a few short weeks 
in busy work, shows itself an adept in many curious 
arts, and then passes out of existence without any 
effort to propagate its kind. Thus the wisdom of 
the worker bees can by no means be the result of 





eposits eggs, sometimes at the rate of two | 


ages past, because they are in no way whatever | 


their descendants, though they are all from one 
common stock, and have received a common nature 
and instincts, which develope into the same life of 
skillful and well regulated industry. 


JNO. W. WHITE. 

Milroy, Pa., Oct. 28, 1878. 

Thank you, friend W., but there is one 
serious trouble in the way of attempting to 
reply to your letter. You have finished the 
subject, and set up an impenetrable wall, as 
it were, by point blank statements. I know 
it is not an unusual way of speaking, but yet 
I could not help watching all the way thro’ 
your letter, for some single expression, such 


as “Am I correct,” or “If Lhave made no | 5 4 ; 
upon before we ever saw Italians, showing 


mistake.” If J have made no mistake, my 
friend, you are under a misapprehension, in 
part at least. Perhaps we are both some- 
what in error: We all know that we can 
change our bees greatly, by selecting partic- 
ular queens to breed from, and that we can 
change the drones, queens, workers, or all, 
at pleasure. Friend Pike has developed a 
strain of bees he calls Albinos, just because 
the worker bees have a whitish band near 
the yellow bands. The queen looked not dif- 
ferent from other queens, but one of her 
daughters that mated with a hybrid drone, 
produced bees with the white bands much 
more distinct than on the workers from the 
mother. Had I kept on selecting queens 
that produced bees with the most clearly 
marked white bands, every time, I should 
soon have had bees looking like white ringed 
hornets. As no particular good could have 
come of this more than to satisfy curiosity, 
I did not carry the experiment further. 
Again; I have mentioned a colony that pro- 
duced drones with cherry-red heads. Had I 
cared to perpetuate this peculiarity, it would 
have taken but few generations, perhaps one 
season only, to have got red headed drones 
without fail, by simply selecting the mothers 


/most any trait we choose. 


that produced the reddest heads. Finally, a 
great many of us have tried selecting the 
yellowest queens to breed from, and we have 
had no trouble in getting queens a light yel- 
low, from “head to foot.” The most of us 
soon discovered that we had chosen light 
color, at the expense of honey, and so we 
sent back to Italy, for queens that had been 
selected by Nature’s stern law, to produce 
workers that gave the most honey. Italy 
does not produce honey, as does our country, 
and the bees have therefore to work or 
starve; the laziest do starve, and the best, 
or vather the hardiest and best workers, sur- 
vive and are sent over here, to revel in the 
abundant pasturage of our climate. In the 
course of time, they get lazy again, because 
they can ordinarily gather 4 or 5 times as 
much food in a season as they need over 
winter, and then we have to send for a new 
importation. This last point is merely a 
suggestion of mine; you can accept or reject 
itas you choose. I cannot for a moment 
doubt that our Heavenly Father has so ar- 
ranged things, that bees, fruits, and flowers 
(as well as other things), shall, to a certain 
limit, be moulded by us according to our 
wants and wishes. See Gen. 1; 25. 
Asanew generation of bees can be se- 
cured almost every three weeks, they are, to 


i¢ oe ; : y rree - 2¢@) . . - “es 
the “ncoussulated experience” of worker bees in | °” astonishing degree, susceptible for this 


surpose. Suppose we wish to raise the white 
yanded bees; we would get a stock whose 
bees showed this peculiarity somewhat, raise 
a lot of cells—say a dozen, and one queen of 
the dozen would be almost sure to produce 
workers showing the desired trait. still 
more. As soon as this queen lays, start a 
dozen more cells, selecting one from the 
dozen as before. This process can be re- 
peated several times the sume season. We 
‘an also aii to get extremely ,industrious 
bees, as well as to get prettily marked ones; 
or we can work for very gentle bees, or for al- 
This is not the- 
ory alone, for the matter was experimented 


that bees could be changed, like a flock of 
ducks, from white to black, or vice versa, 
by patience and faithful attention. Do not 
the gardeners and florists change their fruits 
and tlowers? and that, too, in a single life- 


'time? Who ean say what changes might be 





wrought, in even a thousand years? I have 
no conception of what the honey bee was 
when God first created it. I can readily im- 
agine that the law of capillary attraction 
might have fixed the size of the cell to hold 
the honey, very nearly what it is now, but it 
seems to me, as they made their way from 
the warm climate in which they are supposed 
to have existed originally, that their disposi- 
tion and habits would be changed very 
much. It seems quite likely that their hab- 
its of industry came from seasons of drouth 
and cold, as well as the sharp contention and 
the disposition to rob that a from these 
seasons of “gery After feeding a colony 
a hundred lbs. of honey, or more, they get 
lazy and listless, and seem to care little for 
the inroads of robbers, where food is so plen- 
ty and chase. Do not these seasons of scar- 
city make them more industrious? Where 
the bees have honey the year round without 
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stint, are they so economical? And do they 
have that fieree energy that characterizes 
them, when the yield first opens? 

Should we go into the shop of some me- 
chanie after he is gone, we would have little 
trouble in deciding what kind of work he 
had been doing, by the sight of his chips and 


tools; and in the study of botany and ento- | 


mology, I have been lost in wonder, amaze- 


inent, and reverence toward God, in contem- | 


plating the evidences all about, of the 
changes now taking place. The flowers 
show the rudiments of organs that evidently 
once existed, but are now being lost. The 
organs of the flowers are constantly chang- 
ing; the Spanish needle on our roadside is 
destitute of petals, but in the swamps, a few 
miles away, the petals are so largely devel- 
oped as to make a most beautiful flower. 
Hlere nature has wrought the change. 
Peach trees raised from the seed of the old, 
common sorts have a large, beautiful flower, 
but the varieties that have been so rapidly 
disseminated by budding, by the nursery 
men, have, inafew short years, lost their 
petals, and lost their honey. I suggest that 
it is because the seeds are not now used and 


therefore fhe plant produces neither the | 
showy, conspicuous petals to draw the bees, | 
nor the delicate nectar. This has been | 


inan’s work, or the result of man’s selection. 
But a few days ago, a friend brought some 
fish without eyes from the Mammoth Cave; 


bugs are found with wings that are never | 
used for flight; snakes ‘have rudimentary | 


legs; and all nature is strewn with eviden- 


ces of these wonderful changes. The locust, | 


the pea, and clover have a leaf, flowers, and 
seed so similar that I believe botanists have 
classed them all in one family. After exam- 


ining the three, and studying them over, it) 


looks reasonable to me, that the tree, the 
vine, and the plant, all sprang from one 
common parent, and have taken their pres- 
ent forms through ages of just such changes 
as I have mentioned. I know that God 
wishes me to be ever busy and ever growing, 
and [hope I am growing daily nearer to 
Him. The thought that He is in all the af- 


fairs of this world of changes, ever busy with | 


us, and for us, is the happiest conception I 
have ever had of Him, while studying Him 
and His works. Even if we think different- 
ly, we unite in loving and reverencing Him, 
do we not, my friend? 

000 wer ———<—i~—=—S 


et 
A LETTER FROM SIAM. 


WV "R.A. 1. ROOT, Dear Sir:—Through the kind- 
ik ness of my friend of the firm, Barnes & Co., 

aft) Tam receiving your periodical on bee culture. 
There are no bees or honey raisers in this land, and 
I think it not possible to cultivate them; still, I like 
to read your magazine. I like the spirit. I value 
the varied information and good practical hints on 
various subjects which I find in it. I like your 


frank, familiar way. It does one good to read your | 
cheerful words. Above all, [like the moral tone, | 


and decided Christian seg of your paper. In the 
last No. (June), Ll read the criticism of J. D. W., who 
advises you to leave out the “religious” part, and I 
enjoyed your reply very much. You are right; I 
am glad to see you have the Root of the matter in 
you, 

If business men would carry their religion into 
their every-day life, and make it a part of their 
work, the men of the world would very soon see the 
value of true Christian life and practice founded on 
the Bible. J doubt not that opposers of Christiani- 


| ty would be glad to see that subject dropped—see it 

| left out of all the affairs of life. They would gladly 
ignore the whole subject, and desire not to have it 
intruded on their notice in any way. They are like 
the late King of Siam, who did not wish to hear of 
death, and issued an order forbidding anyone about 

| the palace to speak of the subject. But even this 

| did not exclude the stern messenger. Death came 
at last. He was called at atime when he was quite 
unwilling to go. 

But perhaps you may ask, as some others have 
| done, where is Siam? and what are the people like? 
One or two words will describe their condition so- 
cially and morally. They are heathen and idolaters. 
Ihave been doing what I can for nearly 20 years to 
| teach them to worship the living and true God, and 
put their trust in Jesus Christ; and I think I have 
made some progress. A church of 60 members; 
schools numbering 150 children; 3 native preachers, 
include part of the visible results of my efforts at 
this station (Petchaburi), during that time. 

The Siamese are just waking from the sleep of 
long ages. They are seeking knowledge. The King 
has encouraged education in our schools here by a 
generous gift of $1000.00 toward our new school 
building. He is now planning for the education of 
his people, by the organization of schools. He has 
requested me to take charge of the educational 
work of the country, and we hope for great results. 
But [ must close. I wish you all success. 

Yours very truly, SAM’L G. MCFARLAND. 

P. S.—I have profited by reading your directions 
for putting a circular saw in order, filing, &c. I 
think I have got many useful ideas from your pa- 
per. [have one of Barnes’ hand circular rip saws; 
but we have difficulty in making it cut true. 
Whether the trouble is in the gauge, or the set of 
the saw, or the filing, [can not find out. I set the 
gauge so that the saw will cut true, and it does all 
rizht till the saw needs filing. After filing, it is just 
as before. I find, without changing the set or the 
gauge in the least, that the wood crowds on the saw 
and becomes tight, or rms away from the gauge. 
Now what can the trouble be? Is it in the filing? or 
does the gauge require to be moved to suit the saw 
again? If the trouble is in the filing how can I 
| know it? and how can I rectify it? 

We are amateurs, like many of your pupils, and 
must look to you for light. I am much pleased 
with Barnes’ machinery, but it takes us some time 
to learn to use it. The mortiser is the most satis- 
| factory machine we have. It literally ‘tastonishes 
| the natives.” 8. G. M. 

Bangkok, Siam, Asia, Sept. 3d, 1878. 
|. Thanks for your kind letter, my friend, 
but I must think that wherever man can 
live, there bees may thrive. Has bee cul- 
/ture ever been intelligently tried? You 
surely have honey producing plants? ‘ 
| Your illustration from the King is 
one of the most powerful ones I have ever 
met. I, too, used to shun funerals. I can 
| not tell you how I rejoice to hear of your 
| work, and that even the King has been in- 
| terested in it. - aes 
| Your trouble with your saw is in the 
filing, and I think practice will enable you 
to remedy the trouble. File every other 
tooth first, then turn your saw around in 
| your vice, and file the remaining ones, and 
| you will perhaps overcome the trouble you 
,mention. Have you proper files? 

May God continue to bless and prosper 
you, my brother, in your far away work. 

a G0 Ga 

IN our last number, the subscription clerk adver- 
tised for Vol. V, when she meant to advertise for 
Vol. III. The blunder has taught her a pretty se- 
vere lesson, for she volunteered to send back all 
that came, at her own expense. Luckily for her, 
only a few, comparatively, would sell their last 
year’s numbers, even when offered 50c more than 
they paid for them, and many of those who did send 
them said they could hardly think of parting with 
them, were it not so hard to get money. 
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Queens ; Continued from last month. 
AGE AT WHICH VIRGIN QUEENS TAKE THEIR 
WEDDING FLIGHT. 

Our books seem to disagree considerably 
on this point, and I am afraid that many of 
the book-makers find it easier to copy from 
the sayings of others, than to make practi- 
cal experiments. It has been variously sta- 
ted, at from two to ten days ; some go as far 
as to say that the queen goes out to meet the 
drones the day after leaving the cell. It is 
quite likely that some difference arises from 
the fact, that queens often stay in the cella 
day or two, after they are strong enough to 
walk about. Sometimes a queen will be 
found walking about the combs when she is 
80 young as to be almost white; I have oft- 
en seen beginners rejoice at their beautiful 
yellow queens, saying that they were yellow 
all over, Without a bitof black on them; but 
when looked at again, they would be found 
to be as dark as the generality of queens. 
At other times when they come out of the 
cell, they will look, both in color and size, 
as if they might be three or four days old. 
The queens in our apiary generally begin to 
crawl about the entrance of the hive, possi- 
bly looking out now and then, when 5 or 6 
days old. The next day, supposing of course 
we have fine weather, they will generally go 
out and try their wings alittle. These flights 
are usually taken in the warmest part of the 
afternoon. I know of no prettier or more | 
interesting sight to the apiarist, than the 
first flight of a queen. Perhaps a few hours 
before, he had looked at her, and been dis- | 
appointed at her small and insignificant ap- 
pearance ; but now, as she ventures out cau- 
tiously, on the alighting board, with her | 
wings slightly raised, her tapering body 
elongated and amazingly increased in size, 
he looks in wonder, scarcely believing she 
can be the same insect. She runs this way | 
and that, something as does a young bee, | 
only apparently much more excited at the 
prospect of soaring aloft in the soft summer 
air. Finally she tremblingly spreads those 
long silky wings, and with a graceful move- 
ment that I cannot remember to have seen | 
equalled anywhere in the whole scope of an- | 
imated nature, she swings from her feet, | 
while her long body sways pendulously, as 
she hovers about the entrance of the hive. 
When I first beheld one on the wing, there | 
was a queer feeling of having seen some- | 
thing similar, years ago, and I might have | 
reasoned that I was remembering something | 


my father or grandfather had seen, did I not | 
know that none of them were ever bee-keep- | 


she knows all about it. 
_when I saw one, for the first time, go through 
with all these manceuvres, I became impa- 


ers. Below, I have tried to give you a pic- 
ture of 
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A VIRGIN QUEEN UPON THE WING. 

A worker bee hovers about the entrance 
and earefully takes his points, when he tries 
his wings for the first time, but she, seem- 
ing to feel instinctively that she is of more 
value to the colony than many, many work- 
ers, With the most scrupulous exactness, 
notes every minute point and feature of the 
exterior of her abode, often alighting and 
taking wing again and again, to make sure 
I remember that 


tient of so much cireumlocution, and if I did 
not say, I felt like saying, 

“There! there! old lady; you certainly 
know where you live now; do you suppose a 
fellow can stay here all the afternoon, neg- 
lecting his business, just to see you start off 


on your first journey in life?” 


Bye and bye, she ventures to circle a little 
way from home, always bringing back soon, 


| but being gone longer and longer each time. 
| She sometimes goes back into the hive sat- 


isfied, without going out of sight at all; but, 
in this case, she will be sure to take a longer 


flight next day, or a half hour later, in the 


same day. During these seasons, she seems 
to be so intent on the idea she has in her lit- 
tle head, that she forgets all about surround- 
ing things, and instead of being frightened, 
as usual, at your opening the hive, she will 
will pay no attention to you; but if you lift 
up the comb she is on, will take her flight 


from that as well as from anywhere else. I 


have caught them in my hand at such times, 
without their being frightened at all, but as 
soon as they were allowed to go, they were 
off, as if nothing had happened. After she 
is satisfied that she will know the place she 
ventures out boldly, and from the fact of her 
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cireling right up in the air, we have, until 
lately, supposed that fertilization took place 
above the ken of human eyesight. This has | 
recently been shown to be a mistake, I think. | 
Aftera successful flight, she returns with the | 
organs of the drone remaining attached to) 
her body. See DRONES. This is a white | 
substance, and is frequently so large as to | 
be plainly seen while she is on the wing. I | 
should think a queen is usually gone half an | 
hour, but I have seen them return fertilized 
after an absence of not more than 10 or 15 
minutes. This accomplished, she goes qui- 
etly into the hive. The bees are much in- 
clined to chase after her, and they some- 
times pull at the protruding substance, as if | 
they would drag it away, but I am inclined 
to think it is eventually absorbed into the 
body of the queen. In looking at her the 
day after, all the trace of it you will observe, 
will be possibly a shriveled thread. In one 
day more, you will, as a general rule, find | 
her depositing eggs. I presume the average 
age at which our queens are laying, is about 
9 days; we generally wait 10 days from the 
date of hatching, and are then pretty sure 
of finding them ready to send off. Between 
the fertilization and the time the first egg is 
laid a remarkable change takes place. Af- 
ter the queen has been out and fertilized, 
her appearance is much the same as before. 
She runs and hides when the hive is opened, 
and looks so small and_ insignificant, 
one would not think of calling her a fer- 
tile queen. A few hours before the first egg 
is laid, however, her body increases remark- 
ably in size, and, if an Italian, becomes 
lighter in color, and instead of running 
about as before, she walks slowly and se- | 
dately, and seems to have given up all her 
youthful freaks, and come down to the so- | 
ber business of life, in supplying the cells 
with eggs. 
THE MEETING BETWEEN THE QUEEN AND 
DRONE. 

Within the past year of 1878, many new 

facts have been furnished in regard to the | 


inatter. It seems that the drones soon spy | 
out the queen as she is circling about among _ 
them, and pursue her, much in the way you | 
have seen bumble bees chase each other 
about in the air. As the queen starts out, | 
she curves her body backward in rather an | 
unusual way, as you see by the cut of the | 
queen upon the wing. I have long supposed 
that there was some especial purpose in | 
this, and recent events seem to corroborate | 
the idea. The meeting of the two insects | 
takes place while they are on the wing, and 


as they are always seen whirling rapidly 
about each other, it seems rather difficult to 
determine, just how fertilization is accom- 
plished, unless the bodies of both are curved 
considerably out of the usual position. The 
drone, probably, takes much the attitude 
of a worker bee, in the act of using his 
sting, the peculiar curve of the lower part 
of the queen’s body favoring this. The aet 
accomplished, both insects use their wings 
in such a way that they revolve in opposite 
directions, and the separation is thus effect- 
ed in much the same way as a worker bee 


withdraws his sting, when alowed to do so 


at his leisure, by twisting around continu- 
ously, as if he was unserewing it froma 
board. The organ of the drone is so firmly 
implanted in the body of the queen, that it 


‘is torn from his body, with all attachments, 


very like the way in which a bee loses his 
sting. It has been stated that the drone ex- 
pires with a sudden contracting of his body, 
as if he was struck by lightning. I am in- 


clined to think this a mistake, and that he 


sometimes crawls about a minute or more, 
and doubles up as he dies, as a queen or 
worker does. I would be glad of reports 
from those who have witnessed these phe- 
nomena, that I may make corrections im 


what Ihave stated, if Ihave got anything 


wrong. Nature, to make sure the drone or- 
gan is not withdrawn, has furnished a won- 


_derful piece of mechanism, that comes into 


play at just the right moment. I will try 
and explain it to you. Under the article 
DRONES, I mentioned to you that if the body 


of adrone is pressed in a certain way, just 


as he is leaving the hive, the body will 
sometimes burst open, in a manner some- 
thing like the popping of corn, throwing out 
the male organ. Suppose you take the fin- 
ger to a glove, and push in the tip, as if you 
were going to turn it inside out; well, now 


if you should blow forcibly in the glove, or 
-even compress the finger when full of air, 
this tip would be violently thrown outward. 


It is supposed that the body of a drone is 


‘formed something in this way, and the ex- 


trusion of the organ is occasioned by a pow- 
erful muscular contraction of the rings 
composing his body, while under the influ- 


‘ence of such strong excitement. Well, now 


suppose we liken the body of the queen to 
another glove finger, having a transverse 
cut across the end of it. This slit is deep 
enough to allow the body of the queen to 
open in two parts; and the opening is capa- 
ble of being extended to nearly the whole 
size of the body of the queen. When the 
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drone, while on the wing, succeeds in stri- | 


king the point of his body partially into this 
opening, the sudden muscular contraction 


| 


i 


of a queen are not absolutely perfect, you 
can test the matter by throwing her up in 
the air in front of her hive. I have done 


takes place, and his body is, in a measure, | this many times with queens that did not 
turned inside outward, projecting the male | lay when about two weeks old, and they are 


organ With all its attachments into the body 


of the queen, and perhaps liberating the | 


seminal fluid at the same time. 


Now, na- | 


ture has provided two queer shaped horns | 
that project from the organ of the male, fit- | 


ting the interior organ of the queen; these 
are seen very distinctly when the drone is 
pressed, as before mentioned. These horns 
alone would seem to be enough to prevent 


withdrawal, but nature, to make sure, has | 


furnished them on their outer surfaces, with 
a sort of horny seales, or minute hairs, that 
stand something like the beard on a head of 


| 


wheat ; they can go forward but never back- | 
ward, and therefore there is no way but for | 


the poor drone to lose his life by having it 
torn out of him, in an instant. Nature has 


also made provision for the easy separation | 
find a young queen with half a wing, or per- 


of these organs by placing them loosely in 
his body, and so that after they are thrown 


out by ano very great pressure, the attach- | 


ments, which are only a membrane, give way 
readily, by the twisting process I have des- 
cribed. 


' that 


Why is nature thus, as it would seem to) 


us, needlessly cruel? 
is some very good reason, even if we can 
not now see it. The single fertilization of 
the queen must, for very good reasons, last 
for years, if not for the whole of her life. 
This being the case, it would not be strange, 
if such adraft on the constitution of the 
male were greater than he could stand, and 


Well, I presume there | 


almost invariably found to be unable to 
rise easily in the air. It has been said that 
queens With bad wings are sometimes found 
producing worker brood; I have never 
found such a case, but the testimony from 
careful and reliable parties seems to indi- 
vate that it does sometimes happen. One 
who is inexperienced in these matters would 
hardly think of the many chances there are 
to be mistaken; it is now found to be a rath- 
er common occurrence for two queens to be 
in the same hive, and the worker brood 
credited to the queen with imperfect wings 
from birth, may easily belong to another. 
Again; the bees often attack a queen when 
returning from her bridal trip, and if they 
do not kill her, maim her, by biting off a 
wing, a leg, or perhaps both. If you should 


haps only a stump, producing workers, how 
many of you would not decide at once, that 
she must have been fertilized in the hive? 
I once had an Italian queen nearly black, 
produced beautiful yellow workers. 
She was missed, and finally turned up ina 
neighboring hive, which, to my astonish- 
ment, was found to be Italians, instead of 
hybrids. She was found busily at work, but 


/ possessed searcely the vestige of a wing. 


be serviceable afterward for the purpose for | 


which he was created. 


Nature, to make all | 


things sure, seems to have found it fitting | 
that he should expire in the act; as he has | 


no other purpose of existence, so far as we 
know, is it not just as well? 

It has been suggested that this act can 
only take place while both sexes are on the 


wing; that unless the body of the drone | 


were inflated with air, as when flying, this 
wonderful bursting asunder of his organ- 
ism, like the mature seed pods of the touch- 
me-not, could not well take place. I believe 
instances have been observed when the 
meeting took place where the insects were 
confined, yet had liberty enough so they 
could buzz about or whirl about each other; 


but, asa general thing, unless the parties | 
bees will soon lick off; this did very well, 


have the liberty of the open air, and have 


perfect wings, fertilization is impossible. | 
Where you have reason to think the wings | be re-caged. The honey dried on her body 


Bees often mutilate the wings of queens 
which are being introduced, and sometimes, 
during a searcity of honey, attack their own 
queens and mar their appearance in this 
way. I think before deciding, it will be 
well to await further facts and investiga- 
tion. See ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZATION, 
SHALL WE CLIP THE QUEEN’S WINGS? 
At one time, I was strongly in favor of 
clipping the wings of all queens, just as soon 
as they were found laying. As they often 
got out in the grass during swarming time. 
and got lost, when they would probably 
have been saved if they had bad their wings, 
L afterward concluded that I did not want 
the wings of my queens clipped. In selling 
queens, since then, very many of them have 
flown away while being introduced and I 
have begun to decide that clipping them is 
perhaps the less of the two evils. To pre- 
vent them from flying, it has been suggested 
that they be daubed with honey, which the 


until some one reported a queen that had to 
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and killed her. Just now (Noy. 11th, 1878) | 
the question is also being discussed, as to | 
whether a laying queen ever leaves the hive | 
fora second fertilization. The facts indi- | 
cate very strongly, that imported queens, | 
and others that have been a long time con- 
fined so that they can not lay, sometimes do 
this. Clipping will certainly prevent this, | 
although it may result in the loss of the 
queen. I think I prefer the chance of loss, 
rather than that of a tested queen turn- 
ing hybrid, and I will, therefore, until far- 
ther notice, clip all wings before sending 
them out. To make it sure that there can | 
be no flying, I would clip the greater part of 
both large wings; the small wings, being 
perfect, although smaller, will give her a 
symmetrical appearance, while cutting off 
both wings on one side, always makes her 
look ever afterward, very much like a erip- 
ple. Ifa queen is ever so fine, few people 
can see her beauty, when she has two long 
Wings on one side and none on the other. ” 


CLIPPING QUEEN’S WINGS. 

For this purpose, you want a pair of slen- 
der pointed, embroidery scissors. They 
must be just as keen and sharp at the points, 
as they can be made; for it will never do to 
have the wing of a valuable queen double 
up, or catch so as to frighten her out of her 
little senses. With good scissors, you can 
lift a wing and clip it off without her hardly 
knowing it; but where two are to be clipped, 
it may be well to adopt the plan given by 
one of our feminine contributors, especially, 
if you are nervous, and inclined to be fidgety 
in doing such work. See page 183, June 
No., GLEANINGsS. Ilow to manage during 
swarming time, with clipped queens, will be 
considered under SWARMING, 

HOW QUEENS LAY TWO KINDS OF EGGS. 

That they do lay two kinds of eggs, I | 
think few are inclined to dispute, since the | 
experiments with the microscope have de- | 
cided the matter so clearly, as given under | 
DRONES, Suppose a young queen goes out | 
to meet the drones so late in the fall, or so | 
early in the spring, that there are none; | 
What is the consequence: Well, sometimes 
she will never lay at wal; but, frequently, | 
she commences to lay when 8 or 4 weeks 
old, and her eggs produce only drones. In 
fact, she can produce no other eggs, having 
never been fertilized. How shall we dis- | 
tinguish such queens from fertile ones? | 
You can not decide positively concerning 
them, by any means that I know of, until | 
their brood is ready to seal up; then you 


| 


will know, by the round, raised caps of the 
brood, like bullets laid on a board, as I ex- 
plained under DRONES. You can give a 
pretty good guess, by noticing the way in 
which she lays the eggs; if they are few and 
scattering, and sometimes, or often, in 
drone cells, coupled with the fact, that she 
did not commence laying until two weeks or 
more old, you would better not send her off 
as a dollar queen, until some of her brood is 
sealed over. A young queen, if properly 
fertilized, never, or very rarely, lays an egg 
in a drone cell, and when she commences to 
lay, she fills cell after cell in regular order, 
as men hoea field of corn; her work also 
has a neat and finished appearance that says 
at once to the practiced eye, “You are all 
right.” 

Now, my friends, do not think me contra- 
dictory, when I tell you that a young queen 
sometimes commences with all, or nearly 
all, drone eggs, and, after awhile, lays en- 


'tirely worker eggs as regular as one might 


wish. Ido not know why this is; perhaps, 


| she has not yet got used to the “machinery”, 


or does not “remember” distinetly just how 
her grandmother did it. Once more, my 
friends; you must bear with me, when I tell 
you that any queen, the best one you ever 
saw, is liable, at any day of her life, to com- 


| mence, on a sudden, laying drone eggs alto- 


gether, or only in part. I wish you to re- 
member this, that you may be more charita- 
ble toward each other, in your dealings. A 
nice laying, young queen, taken from a hive, 


_and shipped to a distance, may prove to be a 
‘drone layer shortly after, or immediately 
| after, she is received. Such things are not 


very common, but they do occur, In an 


. > on e ‘ 
| apiary of 50 or 100 hives, I should expect to 
| find one drone layer, on an average, each 


spring. During the summer, perhaps one 
more will be found, It may be that the 
queen was not fertilized sufficiently, if I 
may use the term, and that the supply of 
spermatozoa gave out, while she was in full 
vigor, thus reducing her to the condition of 
a Virgin queen. Microscopic examination 
has ‘hown an entire absence of spermatozoa, 
in at least one or two instances, where 
qt -ens of this kind were killed and dissect- 
ea. Similar experiments, given by Lang- 
stroth, show that the spermatozoa may be 
chilled beyond recovery, by freezing the 
queen, and yet the queen herself may be re- 
suscitated. I think it likely, that hardship 
and being shipped long distances may pro- 
duce the same results. Do not think Iam 
going to excuse those who sell queens, and 
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let the blame for unprofitable queens slip off | by cutting out a piece of comb, eggs and all, 
their shoulders; on the contrary, I think | from either a drone or worker cell, and_set- 
they had better make up their minds to ren- ting it in the bottom of a cell of the other 
der a full equivalent for all the money they | kind. They will get a drone in a worker 
receive. If a queen proves a drone layer be- | cell, or a worker in a drone cell. Again: if 
fote the purchaser can receive any benefit you give a young laying queen a hive sup- 
from her, I think another should be sent. | plied only with drone combs, she will rear 
Of course, I cannot give a rule for settling | worker brood in these drone cells. The 
all such matters, but I would most earnestly mouth of the cells will be contracted with 
advise that you all try to do as you would be | wax, as mentioned in HONEY COMB. 
done by, and be each one ready to bear a lit- | When they get ready to swarm, they build 
tle more than your share of such losses as | shallow queen cells, and the queen then lays 
may come up. Try to feel for each other, | a worker egg in these queen cells. Although 
and beware of that great besetting sin of all I never saw her lay an egg in a queen cell, 
mankind, selfishness. It is certainly one of | I am satisfied that she does it, from the way 
my great besetting sins, if I do not look out. | in which it is put in. Like the rest of the 
Well, queens not only turn suddenly to | 688s. it is fastened to the center of the bot- 


drone layers, but they sometimes produce 
about an equal number of each kind of eggs. 
In all these cases, where the queen lays 
drone eggs when she evidently intended to 
lay worker eggs, they are in worker cells: 
also the number of eggs laid, usually, rapid- 


| tom of the cell, by one of its ends, and I sup- 
| pose, when first deposited, it is covered with 
| a sort of glutinous matter that makes it stick 
| firmly, where it first touches. I know that 


| bees have the skill to remove both eggs and 
larve, for I have several times known of 


ly decreases. The bees, as well as queen, | their taking eggs and brood to an old dry 
begin to think, evidently, that something is | comb, when no queen was present in the 
wrong; queen cells are soon started, and af- | hive. Occasionally, a queen is found that 
ter the young queen is hatched, she becomes | Will never lay at all; again, queens that laid 


fertile, and begins to help her mother. All 
hands evidently think that any kind of a 
queen is better than no queen, hence a queen 
is seldom dragged out of the hive, asa work- 
er bee is, because she is ailing. 

Very early in the spring, or late in the fall, 
or at any time when forage is not abundant, 
a queen will pass right by drone cells, tak- 


ing no notice of them. I have often tried to | 


get eggs in drone cells by feeding, and can 
but conclude that the queen knows when an 


egg will produce a drone, and knows just | 


What “wires to pull” to have every egg laid 
in a drone cell produce a drone. I think it 
very likely the Workers have something to 
do with this matter, but I have never been 
able to make out by what means they signi- 
fy to the queen that some eggs in drone cells, 


or even queen cells, would be desirable, | 
There seems to be a constant understanding | 


in the hive, as to what is going to be done 
next, and consequently there is no clashing. 


I wish, my friends, the human family could | ‘ - 
troubled with anything but an Italian para- 


understand each other as well. In our api- 
ary, there seems to be, in strong stocks, a 
kind of understanding that eggs shall be laid 
in drone cells about the last of March, and 
we, therefore, have drones some time in 
April, ready for the first queens that may, 
by any accident, make their appearance. 
Those who insist that there are only one 
kind of eggs can satisfy themselves easily, 


| eggs, which never hatched into larve, have 
| been several times reported. One such was 
' sent me this past summer. She was a re- 
| markably fine and large queen, but while be- 
ing introduced, she flew away and has not 
/ come back yet. 

| After having told you thus much of the 
faults and imperfections of queens, I would 
add, for their credit, that when once proper- 
| ly installed in astrong colony, they are about 
| as safe property as anything I know of, for 
in the great majority of cases, they live and 
thrive for years. I have never heard of any 
disease among queens, and while a worker 
lives only a few months, they often live 3 or 
4 years. One that was imported from Italy 
by Dadant, furnished us brood and eggs for 
queen rearing, for four summers. I then 
sold her for $2.00, and she died in being sent 
less than 50 miles. She was very large and 
heavy, and probably, being so old, could not 
cling to the sides of the cage like a younger 
one. I have never heard of queens being 





site, and these quickly disappeared when 
they were introduced into our own apiaries. 
See ENEMIES OF BEES. 
LOSS OF QUEEN. 
It is a very important matter, to be able to 
know at once, when a queen is lost. During 
the months of May and June, the loss of a 





queen from the hive a single day will make 
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quite a marked difference in the honey crop. 
If we assume the number of eggs a queen 
inay lay in a day to be 3,000, by taking her 
away a single day, we should in the course 


of events be just that number of bees short, | 


right during a yield of honey. To put it 
very moderately, a quart of bees might be 
taken out of the hive, by simply caging the 


queen for a single day. Beginners should | 


remember this, for their untimely, or rather 
inconsiderate tinkering, just before the flow 
of honey comes, often cuts short their in- 
come, to a very considerable degree. What- 


ever you do, be very careful you do not drop | 


the queens off the combs when handling 
them at this time of the year, and do not 
needlessly interrupt the queen in her work, 
by changing the combs about, so as to ex- 
pose the brood, or upset their little house- 
hold matters in the hive. With a liltle prac- 


tice, you will be able to detect a queenless | 
hive, simply by the way the bees behave | 
themselves, on the outside. Where they) 


stand around on the alighting board in a 
listless sort of way, with no bees going in 


with pollen, when other colonies are thus en- | 


gaged, it is well to open the hive and take a 


look at them. If you find eggs and worker | 
brood, you may be sure a queen is there, but | 


if you do not, proceed at once to see if there 
is not a queen of some kind in the hive, that 
does not lay. If you do not find one, pro- 


ceed at once to give them a frame contain- | 


ing brood and eggs, and see if they start 
queen cells. You ought to be able to find 
incipient queen cells, in about 12 hours, if 
the bees have been some little time queen- 
less. As soon as you see these, give them a 
queen if possible. If no queen is to be had, 
they may be allowed to raise one, if the col- 
ony has bees enough. If it has not, they had 
better be united with some other stock. 

A strong hive discovered to be queenless 


in the months of Oct. or Nov., may be win- | 
tered without trouble, and I am not sure but 


that a colony kept without a queen until nat- 
ural pollen can be gathered in the spring is 
just as well off as one that commences rear- 
ing brood by the first of Jan., as they usual- 
ly do. If you have no queen to give them in 
the spring, give them a comb of eggs from 
some other stock, at intervals of a week or 
10 days, until they can rear a queen that will 
be fertilized. If the first queen reared should 
prove a drone layer, she must be destroyed 


that they may have an opportunity of rear-— 


ing another that will not be over a couple of 
weeks old, when drones begin to fly. This 
of course takes time and care, so we gener- 


| ally prefer to have a laying queen in each 
| hive, at the approach of winter. 

More hives become queenless from queens 
being lost on their wedding flight, than from 
all other causes together, but the reasons 
for this have been so fully stated under oth- 
er heads, such as HOUSE APIARIES, APIA- 
RIES, NUCLEUS HIVES and the like, that it 
will hardly be necessary to go over the 
ground here. If the hives are 7 feet apart 
from centre to centre, as in the hexagonal 
apiary, there will be little loss of queens from 
this cause. Where a queen is lost in such a 
way as to leave brood in the hive from which 
| to rear another, the colony seldom perishes, 
but when a virgin queen takes her flight, if 
she is lost, no brood remains in the hive, un- 
less it is supplied by the bee-keeper; hence, 
the very great importance of having a few 
eggs in every nucleus hive, all the time dur- 
ing QUEEN REARING, which see. 

ODOR OF A LAYING QUEEN. 

After bees have been some time queenless, 
they usually become, if no fertile workers 
make their appearance (see FERTILE WORK- 
ERS), very eager for the presence of a queen; 
and I can in no way describe this eager be- 
havior, if I may so term it, so well as to de- 
scribe another way of testing a colony you 
have reason to suspect is queenless. Takea 
sage or box containing a laying queen, and 
hold either the cage, or simply the cover of 
it, over the bees, or hold it in such a Way, as 
to let one corner touch the frames. If queen- 
less, the first that catch the scent of the piece 
of wood on which the queen has clustered 
will begin to move their wings in token of 
rejoicing, and soon you will have nearly the 
whole swarm hanging to the cage, or cover. 
When they behave in this manner, I have 
never had any trouble in letting the queen 
| right out at once. Such cases are generally 


where a colony is found without brood in 
the spring. 

There is something very peculiar about 

the scent of a laying queen. After having 
had a queen in my fingers, I have had bees 
follow me and gather about my hand, eveti 
when I had gone some distance from the 
apiary. By this strange instinct, they will 
often hover about the spot where the queeti 
has alighted even for an instant, for hours, 
and sometimes, for a day or two afterward. 
Where clipped queens get down into the 
grass or Weeds, or craw] sometimes a consid- 
erable distance from the hive, I have ofte1 
found them, by watching the bees that wer 
crawling about, along the path she had tak- 
en. When cages containing queens are be- 
‘ing carried away, bees will often come and 
light on the cage, making that peculiar shak- 
ing of the wings, which indicates their joy 
at finding the queen. 
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IS IT ANABC mee. —_ CYCLOP EDIA, 





N,\ FTER sending foraspecimen of GLEANINGS, 
Dm \ last spring, I resolved to keep bees. Tat once 

amt) SUDSCribed for your bee journal, and bought 
your A BC books, as fast as they were published: 
but, while L have been a close student of both, and 
the bees too, [have found it necessary, once in a 
while, to interrogate you about something «hich a 
beginner should, but would not, know. You are 
right about going over the ground so frequently in 
GLEANINGS for the sake of beginners, since the old 
fellows would not only get their ‘“‘dander up,” but 
would have a right to do so. So the best that we can 
do, I think, is to write you when we have to, and in- 
close postal or postage for reply. This Lam always 
willing to do, and have done so. 

Well, [now want a little lift; please find card in- 
closed, and I will put my questions in a shape that a 
few words on the card will give me the desired light. 
On examining my bees now, I find as far as I have 
gone, that they are literally devoid of any brood 
sealed or unsealed. They may have eggs, but it was 
getting dusk, and I could not be certain about that. | 
An old bee-keeper tells me that it is the case also | 
with his bees, and that all such swarms will die this 
winter; upon actual weight, one colony has 37°'4 Ibs., 
and the other 60 Ibs. of honey, bees not included. 
Every comb (in brood chamber) is at least 2s to % 
full, and some entirely full and sealed. A few 
combs have a margin of 1% to 2!; inches of empty | 
comb along the lower edge. One or two have prob- | 
ably one-half of one side full of bee bread. Now 
will they eat sufficient honey before cold weather 
to afford them the empty comb requisite? And will 
it answer their purpose, situated as it will be, on 
the lower extremities, or must I hunt up some emp- 
ty combs to put in the center? 

Tam putting home made chaff cushions in the 
sides and top, and have good warm hives. How 
many pounds would you leave to each colony? 

Hugo, Il., Oct. 28, 78. Dr. A. C. WILLIAMS. 

P.S.—Your A BC books deserve a better name 
than that you have given them. While they are 
really A BC books, they are also more. Every pro- 
fession, study, subject, or science, sooner or later, 
has a cyclopredia; we doctors have our cyclopzdias 
of medicine, and it is so with other literature. The 
cyclopredia of any branch of literature is the high- 
est authority on that particular branch. ~All of 
these are fit reasons why your A BC book should be 
entitled “Eneyclopredia of Apiculture,” or “Cyelo- | 
pwdia of Bee Keeping; Vol. 1; Vol. II, &e.” Lam | 
not “picking flaws,” but say what Ido more in the | 
way of praise. Well, | so refer to mine, and when | 
asking them of a neighbor, who may have borrowed | 
them, I ask for my “cyclopredia.”” You may think | 
more of me, or perchance less, when [ tell you I} 
have bought a lot, planted it with vines, and am go- 
ing to keep bees right. I expect, bye and bye, to 
have the finest of bees, as I have now of grapes. 
The grapes are “Lady Brighton,” and 25 or 30 other 
sorts. A.C. W 

If you send a stamp for return postage, 
you will have to use an envelope, making 
the whole cost you 6c.; while, if you use a 
postal for your inquiries, it will cost you but 
one cent. If, by expending one cent of my 
money, I can save you 5 cents of your mon- 
ey, I think I had better stand it, so you need 
not, any of you, send any stamps when ask- 
ing questions. Put them plainly ona postal, 
and pitch right into your subject. 

Your bees are all right, and if your friend 
who is an old bee-keeper had always been in 
the habit of examining his hives in the fall, 
as he seems to be doing now. he would not 
have told you they would die this winter. 
There is seldom any brood to be found in 
Oct. and Nov., and it is hard to find the 
et at this season. Take honey from 
the 60 lb. colony, which has too much, and 
give to the other, of course; this is one great 
purpose of movable combs. If the figures 
you give are honey only, both have decided- 
ly too mueh. I would rather have 20 Ibs. of 





honey in the hive than more, if I was sure 
they weuld all be looked after in the spring; 
they can warm up this amount more easily 
than a larger quantity. The bees will tix 
the honey just as they want it, and i would 
by no means think of putting empty combs 
in the center. Your bees are all right, un- 
less you have given them too large a brood 
nest. See remarks on wintering in Sept. 
and Oct. No’s. 

You will see, by examining the front coy- 
er, that the A B C book is called a cyclope- 
dia. The objection I had to giving it this 
title first, is that cyclopedias are em the 
work of veterans in any science. This book 
is compiled mainly from the experience of 
thousands of beginners, is put in plain, sim- 
ple language, and is changed and remodeled 


' almost every day, to suit the new develop- 


ments that are constantly coming up. I 
wish to have you consider it the A BC of 
the science, and to feel that it is your ABC, 
and the result of the summing up of the ex- 
perience of the multitudes. 


J 





he “amilery.” 





This department was suggested by one of the 
clerks, as an opposition to the “Growlery.”’ Ithink 
I shall venture to give names in full here. 





\ BC, part first, and Aug. No. of GLEANINGS 
Jes are received, with which Iam well pleased. 
——) We have kept a few bees for 10 years, and af- 
ter reading your books Lsat down and cried, to think 
what ignorance had cost us. No Italians—no noth- 
ing—that compares with the times in bee-keeping. 

Indian Falls, N. Y., Oct. 10, ’78. ELIza G, M. 

I have been trying to find something ap- 
propiate for this department, and as a wo- 
man is pretty sure to smile, and to some 
purpose too, after she has had a ery, I 
thought this might be just the letter. Dry 
your tears, friend Eliza, and be of good 
cheer. You can have all these things in 
time, and almost without money too, if you 

& to work. Acknowl- 
ve 


are patient and willin wo! Ack 
edged ignorance is the beginning of wisdom. 





Why, yes! Friend Novice, if you like, fix your 
smoker our way. You see, that other half of mine 
burned himself severely, and then commenced his 





| tramp “around the stairway.” 


Now we are qualified to suggest that, if you will 
rivet a small tin hinge on one side of your cover and 
can, and put a catch on the other side like that on a 
tin spectacle case, a slight blow either removes or 
replaces the cover, 1 guess I will not try for a pat- 
ent, as there’s.so much smoky contention that we 
might get our ears boxed, JENNIE LEETE. 

West Amboy, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1878. 

Why friend Jennie, if you and your sister 
Mollie (away off somewhere, I can not re- 
member where now), do not stop making 
such bright suggestions (by the help of your 
“other halves’ of course), I shall stop walk- 
ing around the stairway, entirely. Like a 
spectacle case! Who first thought of that? 
You or he? Beeause, you know, I want to 
send the lucky one, GLEANINGS for next 
year, and I think I can_ afford to throw ina 
picture of myself and Blue Eyes, besides, F 
suppose I ought to do better, but I hav’n’t 
scarcely a speck of money left, except post- 
age stamps, and—we will all give you a*vote 
of thanks; won’t that do? 
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KEEPING A NUCLEUS IN THE HOUSY, ETC. 
uf HAVE been to you with questions before, and 
{ you have kindly enswered, so I dare come again, 

» notwithstanding, I read every month on the ti- 
tle page of GLEANINGS, about its being ‘ta grievous 
tax and burden on your health and time.’ IT must 
first explain the situation, before I ask questions. 

A neighbor took the honey from his hive of bees, 
and left them with a few pieces of comb containing 
brood, to do as they pleased——die, orabscond. Af- 
ter a time, he discovered that they had gone to rear- 
ing queens; in fact, one large piece of comb was 
covered with queen cells. The case came to my 
knowledge, and I begged the bees to save their 
lives. I found that a number of the cells had 
hatched, or been torn off, and two were still capped 
over. 

1 have put the bees, with their few combs, into a 
glass hive of the Simplicity size, and am feeding 
them. Lintend to keep them in the house, shut in, 
just for the amusement of watching them. They 
ure very gentle, and bear handling well. 

Now, what was the cause of their rearing queen 
cells at such an unreasonable time? Did they in- 
tend to swarm out, or was their old queen destroyed 
when the honey was taken, and so they felt obliged 
todo something? If they now have a young queen, 
hadn’t | better destroy her (if I can), and get an Ital- 
ian queen? 

I would like to wateh the change this winter in 
[talianizing this little swarm. 

To come to a practical question, can I get the [tal- 
ian queen so late in the season safely? 

I tind [ must have two of your Simplicity feeders. 
1 have been feeding from a tumbler filled with syr- 
up. inverted ona plate, and set outside before the | 
hive. The bees crowd around the edge of the tum- 
bler like pigs; but now the weather is cooler, and I 
must have something I can place inside. 

| believe I shall not have to ask any more ques- 
tions this year. Mrs. J. M. SQUIRE. 
Redding, Conn. 


It was answering questions myself indi- 
vidually, that was the grievous tax and bur- 
den; your questions have all been answered | 
by the clerks, on postals, and I am very glad 
they were satisfactory. Six different clerks | 
do the work, and a part of them are almost 
constantly thus employed. During the past 
year, they have used 12,000 postals. It is 
my business to do such work, as it is the 
business of any dealer to wait on his custo- 
mers. 

The bees started cells, I think, because 
their old queen was destroyed. We can fur- 
nish queens at almost any time in Nov., 
when the weather is not very cool. Youcan 
winter your colony probably, if you take 
them out for a fly, every day when bees kept | 
out doors are seen flying about. Be careful | 
about letting them out when it is too cool. I | 
would feed them only on white sugar syrup | 
or candy, until they fly considerably in the 
spring, and then give them candy with flour , 
in it, to start brood rearing. Ask all the) 
Pr you feel disposed, any of you; I 
think I shall be able to read and approve all | 
the answers sent you for some time to come, 
even if I do not write them personally. 





The honey season is not near so good as last. 700 
Ibs. of box and extracted honey from 35 stands, and | 
40 swarms. JOHN E. JARRETT. | 
West Point, Ia., Oct. 31, 1878. | 


HOW 10 GET THE FUEL INTO A HOT SMOKER. 

I notice in last GLEANINGS that J. B. Cooper asks 
if you can’t improve the smoker so the top can be 
remoyed and replaced when hot, I have thonght of 


“an improvement frequently; so here it is. Puta 


small hinge on one vide and a hasp on the other to 
raise and fasten the a How will this do? or is it 
too mueh machinery? If you can’t hinge a round 
barrel, just make it square and put two hinges on, 
and solder the funnel top to it; but this may be too 
much work. J. M. FAvis. 

Carrollton, Mo., Oct. 8th, 1878. 

Your plan is not new. The difficulty is 
the expense of such an arrangement, if it is 
inade durable, and that the smoke will blow 
out where your hinged jointis. A hinged 
joint can not well be made as tight as one 
that slips over. A plan is under way that 
will, I think, give usa permanent opening 
for putting in the fuel, and no smoke blows 
out of it, either. 

HONEY FROM SKUNK’S CABBAGE, ETC, 

Through reading your Vol., | transferred my bees 
last spring, then I more than doubled them, and 
took more than 100 Ibs. to a skip, not counting in 
the swarms. 

I have both Italians and black bees, and it does 
not take much study to see that the Italians are 
ahead for working, but I am not so certain that they 
are quieter and tamer than the blacks when you 
want to work in their skip. 

1 consider Orange Co. an excellent place for bees, 
as we have willow and skunk’s cabbage early in the 
spring, any abundance of fruit blossoms of all kinds, 
and locusts: the tields are white with white clover, 
and red is plentiful; there is some basswood, and 
the farmers are going in for buckwheat; so you can 
see that I will have quite a chance to hold my own 
among bee-keepers. H. P. DEMAREST. 

Warwick, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1878. 

I suggested a few days ago that I thought 
honey was made from skunk’s cabbage, but 
the idea was taken as a joke. Who can tell 
us more about it? 


I have about a ton of fine extracted clover honey, 
all grained now. I Gan find no market here. I pro- 
pose to try heating and putting it into cans, and see 
if I can’t sell that way. 

We had the best honey crop that Lever knew in 
this country, but the hot weather in July complete- 
ly cooked the clover, and that was the end. Noth- 
ing else produced any honey for surplus. 

About half of our bees are already starved, or 
have swarmed out for want of stores. Bees and 


| honey are so unsaleable in this country that we 


don’t see any profit in feeding in the fall. 

Tam using N.C. Mitchell's patent (Humbug) Divi- 
sion Board Hive, for which I gave him $1l. 1 must 
confess that it is a good hive for the extractor. 

8. S. FETHEROLF. 

Palestine, Ohio. 

PATENT HIVES. 

Mrs. Harrison makes the following very 
sensible remarks, in the Prairie Farmer. 
Methodist, as well as other ministers, would 
do well to be careful what they do, or who 
they endorse. 

A novice can be easily deceived ina hive. Some 
of them are like a patent churn that we once saw, 
capital for churning water, but a failure with cream. 
In looking over the hives of a neighboring apiarist, 
he pointed toa hive saying, ‘“That one there was 
sold to me by a Methodist minister. I thought it 
was the nicest thing I ever saw; it was fun to pull 


| out the little drawers before there were any bees in 


them, and | promised myself a great deal of pleas- 
ure in pulling them out filled with honey. ‘This I 
have never been able to do, as the bees have fast- 
ened them so tightly with propolis that they are 
immovable.”’ 

Most novices in bee culture think they can invent 
a better hive than was ever made before, but after 
a few failures they are not so sanguine. The little 
pets will have their own way, and pay no regard to 
the wishes of an apiarist, wbo screws on one side of 
their hive expecting to look into their private 
apartments whenever he fancies. It is glued on so 
tightly that if the screws are drawn, the side will 
remain just as tight without them. 
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In my next, will give you an ad. for my hives, and took about 4 tons of honey; this year, 1 won't haye 
I deem it no egotism to say that my saw works beau- | half that amount, ‘although, from indications, and 
tifully, —_ = I make an article ae - almost ag 3 growth of plants, 1 expected a better crop 
compare with yours. . H. DEANE... — than last year. 
Mortonsville, Ky., Nov. 5, 1878. Bees propagated poaey. qua it nae | that their 
, tle < top work secretions of nectar have not been abundant. 
I want to see my pupils all do better work Having a large garden, Lraise plenty of mignon- 
than I do, friend D. | nette, sweet clover, great American bee plant, cat- 
3 - nip, and many assorted garden tlowers that make 
BEE CAVES. bee food. At times, Alfalfa or Lucerne makes tine 
I am anxious about the bee cave question. have | Pasture, and yields omnes of nk ing ” — 
sometimes doubted that bees work in caves, but my times, bees don t work on .* a Phaby nee Saeed 
wife says she has seen them working in rocks. Now | “elds of it,so when it does yield nectar we are gain- 
I want to know how they fix things; do they have sa George. Utah, Sept. 16, [878 J. E. JOHNSON. 
several queens? and, if so, are they all together? or — * GEOTKE; ssi buides aketiones Mos tebaa 
does each queen have her own room? 
__ We know they must have more than one queen; | HONEY DEW. 
if we can find out how they arrange things in those I was raised in the lonely mountains, in West Va., 
caves, we can build as many bee houses as we | and was a mill boy from 35 to 45 years ago. The mill 
prey as hang oe: dad diya in nas otal — pet a and I had to fo 3 ger i. a 
-e inside 20 CAVE. IS re : 3 miles o at distance was a “blazed out’ bridle 
reliable man that will open two or three bee caves | path, the bushes thick, apparently, as nature could 
ree tee te a them ip y 1d bee papers, or print it plant them. There were a great many Chestnut 
et form, giving drawings? trees and chestnut bushes. am certain that I 
en Mr. Root, don’t say it will donogoodtoknow would not exaggerate if I should say that I have 
Knows woud be wiling to pay doubletor Gusaxe | Mens hom eae oon eae egress 
. 4 : ) 2 #LEAN- ping honey dew from those chestnut leaves. 
INGS next year, if it would contain the information ’ ee were mornings after there had been heavy 
I want on the above question, or I would be willing dews, when I have scen it drip from the leaves. 
to pay something towards the expense of findingout | Why the chestnut leaves were its home, I am sure | 
about it. May be, some of the many readers of our | can't tell; but, friend Root, there are a great many 
dear GLEANINGS can tell us something about bee | things in this world that we don’t know; if it were 
= ag Be Sa le ly ell so aed “ wee bare all put in one book, it certainly would be a very 
~ 7 Nd rotaer, - U. ° arge DOOK. 
St. Joe, Mo., Novy. 6, 1878. | Thave been in this country 20 years, and if I have 
The above letter isa fair sample of the  ¢verseen one drop of honey dew, I don’t know it. 1 
yay in which the minds of different indi- | —- a J owit a 
. a em ‘ whatever. . ILLS. 
viduals run in different and out of the way — Greenfield, Ind., Nov. 8, 1878. 
channels. Bee caves! Did you ever? All AA 
right, friend P., go ahead. Inever saw any ‘ sean ntact meebo sic vedas 
: in a cave wate eae & ou ought just to have seen the bees wi on 
mene. in pcawe suit I think they must work a small patch of sweet clover, and you would not, 
much as they do in trees, or even in the | for single moment, doubt its value as a honey pro- 
house apiary. Each colony must have an ducing plant. Although only about ‘4 of an acre, I 
apartinent of its own, or the queens would ®m sure og a that pv” ye it bg tre wget geen 
constantly be liable to be killed. The en- | {icy ©=t™ ‘arse swarm; B was eae SMITH. 
trances, too, I should say would need to be : New Hamburg, Ont., Can., Aug. 12, 1878. 
foot or more apart. Of course, they will get Very likely, an acre of sweet clover would 
ae wecange a 4 ig palmar “ge man are al- keep S swarms busy, when they could find 
vou oa wef ‘acy gel sd fron ea, lothing else, but it might be, even then, it 
finda soft ary rock, fetes choneh: ideas t0- my observations are correct, that they would 
. 4 *. c . ‘ , - 


oe , —— k not get enough to keep them from starving. 
my pi ge meet as Soe rage weet I do not mean to say that sweet clover does 
"dels apiary or even one of brick “The not produce honey in large quantities, but 
great objection to such places would be ey rue Wath he eo ae 
7) . , 1 « : J 1ecessar y M PATCH & so 7 
dampness. unless it was in a very warm cli how many blossoms he is obliged to visit to 
c 29 7) 25 S api . 7 S » . , cS 2 « P y oo » of " 
naturally. Some one of our by oi = get . ver : Staliie aaa ck ie der 
written in regard to them; who is it? we Fi mime aaron mien Bh 
samviietecccannants id Sir plant. 


AN A BC SCHOLAR 66 YEARS OLD. WOODEN SEPARATORS, SALT FOR BEES, ETC. 


Iam very much pleased with fdn., and s , As an answer to what you said in GLEANINGS, in 
more next spring. Pirhis is yar oan eg a regard to the thickness of our wooden separator, we 
I bought 2 swarms last winter, and now have8, after Will say that we found '4 of an inch thick enough. 
losing 2. 1 am 66 years old, so you will not expect ‘There would not be much room wasted by having 
great things from me, although I study A BC very the separators only %4 of an inch thick. Those we 
closely. My bees are all Italians, E. T have used, and the one we sent you, were 3-16 of an 

Kewanee, IIl., Nov. 4, 1878. inch thick, and not %, as you stated in GLEANINGS. 

A A NE Bot e The basswood we ag — is — all as = set 
; white as that of which those sections were made, bu 
A TIMELY WARNING TO BEGINNERS; ALSO SOME- | as we use a great deal for honey crates, frames for 
THING ABOUT UTAH. brood nest, broad frames to hold sections, etc., we 

Tamabee man. Eight years ago, 1 bought a colo- always use the dark colored wood for these purpo- 
ny of bees for $100.00; have disposed of a hundred or | ses, and keep the whitest for sections. 
more colonies, and have now remaining 200 working Now, we have one more question to ask you; is 
stands. I commenced a novice, and in my eager- salt necessary for bees? If it is, there should be 
ness, did too much, as most beginners do, stretching something said about it in your A BC. ‘ 
out too fast, and lost hundreds of colonies too weak GREINER BRO’s. 
oP on agen winter. Had I the time, and the Naples, N. Y., Nov. 5, 1878. 

e@ opportun over again, I might have now ‘ > : iat: 
thousands of colonics. Thi ic only minoderatehon. ,, 1 beg pardon; T did make a mistake on the 
ey region; the climate being hot and dry, Through thickness of the wood separators, and I pre- 
the summer, we get very little honey pasturage ex- sume they can be_ used only 4 thick. One 
cept from the cultivated fields, orchards, and gar- objection to even this thickness would be 
Oe ena and Sowers dry up. } ate the frames, and allow the 

From May till Sept., the mercury runs up daily, | that they separa A ’ 
in shade, from 80° to 100° Fahrenheit, Last year, || bees to put in propolis between the top and 
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end bars where the separator does not come. 


It is true, we could let them into the end | ‘ - 
bars, as we do the tin, but I should regard | C!gnies upon which to experiment. 


the thickness, even then, as an objection. I 
have thought the bees less liable to make at- 
tachments to the tin, but I may be mistaken. 
The queen may also be less liable to use the 
sections, if tin be used. 
wood largely, we ought to have some care- 
ful experiments. Wood gives a more per- 
fectly level surface, and is not so good a con- 
ductor of heat, but as it must be perfectly 
clear and free from knots, I am not sure that 
it will be very much cheaper than tin. 

I have tried to feed our bees salt, but they 
have never taken any notice of salt water 
feeders. When over at neighbor Blakeslee’s, 
one day, L saw the bees digging vigorously 
into the sawdust. 

“Aha!” said I, “you have been spilling 
honey or syrup down there.” 

‘Indeed I have not.”’ 

‘But some one certainly has.” 

“No, sir. It is where salt was thrown 
down, and the rain washed it into the saw- 
dust.”’ 

If anybody can tell me how to make my 
bees eat salt, I shall be much obliged to 
them. IL will put it into the A B C, too. 


AMERICAN IMPLEMENTS IN SCOTLAND. 


Fdn. is a great success in this country; so are 
your dovetailed sections. I had over 130 of these 
filled in one hive, and sold them at 40c. each. Alto- 
gether, from 12 stocks of bees, I sold over $200 worth 
of honey, besides increasing stock. 

Novice’s smoker, Novice’s sections, and Novice’s 
queen cages are all being sold by our dealers. The 
smoker, at my suggestion, has the cap hinged and a 
small piece of wood riveted opposite to lift by. 

; Wm. RAtrrr. 

Blairgowrie, Perthshire, Scotland, Oct. 30, 1878. 

Right glad am I, my friend, to hear you 
are pita pa. away across the water, with 
the same implements we have used so suc- 
cessfully here. 
you are making improvements on them. 


GRAPE SUGAR. 

I have a word to say about this much talked of ar- 
ticle. I.-believe I was one of the first to use that 
made at Davenport, for feeding bees. Those that 
talk about grape sugar’s being made with old rags 
and containing sulphuric acid and chalk have, prob- 
ably, never tasted, or even seen, that sold at Daven- 
port for bee feeding. 

Do they claim that bees can eat it with impunity 
when it contains sulphuric acid, and then mix it 
with the honey to poison those who eat the honey? 
or that we mix it with the honey ourselves? As you 
say, bees will not use it when honey is plenty in the 
fields. I have never detected any trace of it in box 
honey, but find it in the combs when extracting 
from the brood chamber, and the extractor leaves 
it there the same as it does bee bread; the quantity 
so found is very small, which shows that it is con- 
sumed by the bees in brood rearing, nearly as fast 
as carried into the hive. That it is valuable in this 
way, [ have no sort of doubt, and as wholesome for 
food as the corn it is made of. 

I have never tried mixing it with honey for table 
use, nor do I care to. Honey is cheap enough now. 

To all | would say, “Try 
things, and hold fast ‘that which is good,” 
not condemning hastily, lest we injure ourselves, as 
well as others. D. C. UNDERHILL. 

Seneca, IL, Nov. 11, 1878. 
FEEDING GLUCOSE, DEAD BEES 

TRANCE, ETC. 

I have Joined your A BC class; I started in the 
bee business last spring, bought several good ecolo- 
nies and a few mothy ones, collected of farmers some 





ABOUT THE EN- 








Before adopting | 


I am glad to know, too, that | 


all things, prove all | 


| ford, Wis., and they were the nicest, and 


| have lost none. 


bees that were doomed to death for their sweets, 


several I got from the woods so that now I have 13 


I have put 5 in the cellar, 6 packed in chaff on sum- 
mer stands, and two Lag gt te Four of them 
which I put 1n the cellar [ have fed almost entirely 
upon glucose; they not having one drop of honey, ! 
took 6 fluidounces of water, added glucose enough 
to make one gallon of syrup, took out the combs 
and, with a large spoon, I poured the syrup pretty 
warm in the cells, and after leaving them to drip 
for one hour, I put them into the hive. I shall re- 
port fully the results of my feeding glucose at the 
close of winter. 

I have one hybrid colony; they have done well 
this season, as far as I know, but since cool weath- 
er has set in, they upon a warm day cast out num- 
berless quantities of dead bees. What can be the 
matter? They are clean and have plenty of hon- 
by. Dr. H. J. PETERS. 
Ragersville, Ohio. me 

Iam inclined to think, my friend, your 
glucose, unless your colonies were extra 
strong, will do harm. You fed them too 
much all at one time, if I understand you 
right. Sugar syrup, or even honey, [ fear 
would make mischief fed in the same way. 
Do you not exaggerate the amount of dead 
bees brought out? If it is a few each morn- 
ing, it is probably only bees that cluster 
outside of the main cluster, and get chilled. 
Old bees will also drop down from the 
combs and die, more or less, at the approach 
of cold weather, and beginners are often 
needlessly worried to see them scattered 
around the entrance. About a year ago, 
our minister told me his bees must have 
some disease as there were he thought, a 
pint or more of dead ones, about the en- 
trance. I went down to see them, and 
found perhaps a hundred bees. As they 
lay scattered about, they made quite a show, 
but as the colony was a strong vigorous one, 


it was probably only the old bees that had 


been thrown out. 


QUEENS WILL STING; HUNTING BEES, ETC. 

Bee report for 1878. I commenced the first of May 
with 44 colonies, and have now &6 colonies, besides 
having extracted 300 lbs., and taken 1000 Ibs. of sec- 
tion box honey. It has been a very poor year for 
bees, but honey is low; 8e for extracted, 10c for box 
honey, and slow sale. Bees are worth 000, I have 
offered 50 strong colonies of pure Italians, at $5.00 
per colony, and have not sold one yet. 1 don’t 
think of going into the Blasted Hopes yet, however. 
Well, black queens will sting, and 1 know they will. 
1 was at Friendship, (Adams Co., Wis.,) in Septem- 
ber, where I found a job of hunting a black queen. 
Two men had looked for her, and could not find her, 
I found her and caught her, and put her in my 
mouth, and she stung me on the lip. 1 spit her out, 
and then tried it over, and she stung the other lip. 
1 soon had two thick lips. 1 had tried to get queens 
to sting before, but could not. 

I used to hunt bees and used for scent, oil of 
clove, oil of cinnamon, and oil of anise, 45 of each; 
mix them and put a little (3 or 4 drops) on the under 
side of the comb that you use in your bee box. I 
think that a drop of oil of cloves put into the honey 
(one drop to 2 table-spoon-fulls of honey) will help 
to get them to work sooner, that is, get them excit- 
ed, or get them going as they will when you open a 
hive a few minutes, at this time of year, when bees 
are out flying. y. A. Eppy. 

Easton, Adams Co., Wis., Nov. 11, 1878. 


I got my 414x414 boxes and fdn. of Sayles, of Hart- 
ut up the 
nicest, of anything I ever saw. I used to hear them 
called the “Sayles boys,” but I believe they are full 
grown men, every inch of them. O! I had almost 
forgot to say that my bees are all packed in chaff 
on their summer stands, the same as last winter. I 
JACOB CHILDS. 
Amherst, Wis., Nov. 12, 1878. 
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DO BEES CARRY INTELLIGENCE IN REGARD TO HE 
WHEREABOUTS OF THEIR QUEEN? 


I ought to say to you that, after the queen * got 


from you died, I set the cage containing the’: own | 


queen, on the bars of the frames, and the following 

ay, | found the bees of this hive carrying in heavy 
pellets of pollen. 1 turned her out, and they re- 
ceived her with “songs.’’ Perhaps they knew she 
was alive all the while, and hence remained loyal to 
her, and would have none other. I came to this con- 
clusion, because several bees visited my wife’s room, 
where their royal madam was caged to keep her 
warm, to look after her, or the candy in the cage? 
which? 

I have looked her up since she was given back to 
them, and she has improved very much in size since 
I first removed her. Iam now feeding this colony 
for the purpose of testing her. I feared she might 
not be fertilized so late in the season. She is a pure 
Italian. G. W. DEMAREE. 

Christiansburg, Ky., Oct. 12, 1878. 

I think “it very likely that the bees, by 
some means, carried intelligence in regard 
to the queen’s whereabouts. I once carried 
a queen from a nucleus to a queenless hive, 
taking along a great part of the bees. Be- 
fore night, some of the bees had gone back 
to their old home, communicated, in some 
way, the state of affairs to their comrades, 
and all pera joined in carrying the stores 
to their new home, where there were plenty 
of bees; thus I was saved the task of getting 
the honey out of some old Quinby frames in- 
to a Simplicity hive some rods distant. I 
think we shall sometime learn how to take 
advantage of this shall I callit, sagacity 
of bees? 











iver since Lread in “Our Homes,” about your 
troubles to obtain money to complete that factory, I 
have been thinking how I can help you just a little; 
if all of us subscribers should be of one mind and 
send next year’s subscription in advance, what a 
great help it would be. I will act upon the thought, 
and that will take the matter off my mind, for Il 
can’t stop thinking about it, if I don’t; so find en- 
closed one dollar for me. Furthermore, I came 
across a young man from a neighboring town, 
whose father owns some 60 swarms in old box hives, 
and I induced him to send for GLEANINGS. 
Enclosed find also one dollar for him. 
Some day, Ill tell you all about my 
doings with bees. I will say now, however, that I 
have made a small factory and turned out some 70 
Simplicity hives this year, most of which are full of 
bees. When the “sign comes right” and I prove to 
our people that this scientific bee-keeping is not 
ahumhug, Vilsend you such alist of new subscri- 
bers. : GEO. C. GREEN. 
Factoryville, Pa., Nov. 5th, 1878. 

God will bless you, my friend, for the un- 
selfishness which makes you think of my 
factory and myself, an almost utter stranger, 
rather than of your own factory and your- 
self, who very likely are far more deserving 
of help, than Tam. I am very glad to hear 
you are succeeding with your hive making 
and bees; nothing gives me more pleasure 
than to hear that my pupils are learning to 


make their own supplies, thus saving ex- | 


pensive freights, and learning self reliance 
and independence. 


OUR HOMES, 


If any doubt should creep into my mind in | 
regard to the propriety of having “Our | 


Ilomes” in a bee paper, it would be quickly 
dispelled by such little chapters from real 
life as the following: 


G ,» had never seen the sections, and was very 
much pleased with them. He lives about 3 miles 
out of town, while I live in the city. About a week 
after the fair, I was surprised at his coming to my 
place, and taking dinner with me, and spending 


The largest honey producer in this county, Mr. | 





most of the day to pest himself on bee matters, 
Tama young man, while he is a fatherof afamily. 
He is a college educs-ed man, and one whom it is 
very hard to tell anything, as he knows it all: so 1 
Was quite flattered by his coming to me to learn. 
At first, I was a little inclined not to post him, as he 
is my greatest competitor in selling honey in this 
market; then I thought of “Our Homes,” and con- 
cluded I would do just as I knew you would in my 
ylace. Solshowed him * * * * and sent him 
10me happy, With plenty of grapes, &c., for his wife 
and children. E. B. B. 
May God bless and guide you, my_ young 
friend, and may you learn to look to Him, if 
you do not already, rather than to my poor 
self, for an example. 
WHERE SOME OF THE BLAME RESTS. 
Enclosed you will find $1.00, for GLEANINGs. I 
thought it strange when Sept. came and went and 
no GLEANINGS, but when Oct. also came and no 
GLEANINGS, I knew there was something wrong; 80 
I took the boy to task, by whom I sent the letter and 
money to the office, when he confessed that he de- 
stroyed the letter and kept the money; so that ac- 
counts for my not getting GLEANINGS. Please send 
Sept. and Oct. No’s, and oblige GeO. SMALL. 
York, Pa., Oct. 15, 1878. 
[ have given the above to show in what 
| Ways mistakes may come, and to show the 
need of going slow, before deciding where 
the blame belongs. A postal came a few 
days ago, with a peremptory command, to 
send GLEANINGS, or return the money forth- 
with. The money had for some reason nevy- 
/er reached us. Although we may make mis- 
takes here, we are trying very hard, all of 
us, not to do so; will you not give us credit 
forso much? I trust very few occur in the 
way mentioned above. 


GRAPE SUGAR AND CANDY. 

I reduced my bees to 40 stocks, in the spring, by 
doubling weak swarms. From these 40 stocks, I 
took 2200 lbs. of honey, and increased to 60 stocks. I 
have bought 20 stocks, making my present number 
80, allof which are supplied with 25 lbs. of stores 
and packed in chaff for winter, except one, which 

| has nothing but frames filled with grape sugar. 
They have lived on it six weeks, and appear to be 
doing well at this time, Oct. 30th. 

I consider it an experiment, and would like to 
hear through the magazine the result of experi- 

| ments with grape sugar last year. 

I wintered three swarms last year, on candy made 

| of A coffee sugar, melted and poured into the brood 
frames, they not having an ounce of stores except 
the candy, J. B. HAINs. 

Bedford, O., Oct. 28, 1878. 

I, too, have wintered bees on candy with 
nothing else, and with the candy slabs in 
frames, I have no doubt but that a colony 
could be wintered on it without combs even. 
The candy with the flour in it furnishes eve- 
rything needed for their sustenance. 





HONEY DEW ON THE OAK, 


We have had a very good season for bees in our 
country. About the first of July we had a honey 
dew on the oak trees. I did not observe it upon any 
other trees or upon the weeds or bushes under the 
trees, and saw no bees working upon it. It re- 
mained for a week or ten days, gathering moisture 
at night and drying up in daytime. JOHN BAIRD. 

Elm Grove, West Va., Oct. 17, 1878. 


Thanks for promptness. Queens are all intro- 
| duced safely. Bees are gathering some honey from 
| cotton blossoms. No sugar to buy. All in winter 
| trim. E. J. ATCHLEY. 

| Lancaster, Texas, Oct. 28, 1878. 


} 





I have been trying the Simplicity hive this year. 
and the bees have done well. Twoswarms increas 
| to five, and gave a total of 107 lbs, of honey. 


| O. ROBINSON, 
Ottawa, Kas,, Oct. 29, 1878. 
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I notice friend Wolcott's tool grinder in last issue, 
and allow me tothank him and you forthe same. Mr. 
W. says he has used it 27 vears. I have a similar 
one that I have had since 1863. Mine is a triangle; 
sides 4 ft. long, 1% in. square, base 12 in., and a spur 
in the other end; 12 inches from the base there is a 
cross bar which carries a clamp with 2 thumb nuts, 
= a hold the widest plane iron or the smallest 
chisel, 

But this don’t fill the contract, although it answers 
very well where the stone is in good order; where 
the grindstone is of all diameters as our machinist’s 
is, I do not like it so well, and especially when the 
thing is going like a fiddler’s elbow at that. 

I send you a design of one, cut from a catalogue 
of wood working machinery, and which I think is on 
the right thegs - A! but it costs $20. Can we get a 
cheaper one? ith one of this sort, it matters not 
if the stone is not exactly level, as you can use the 
higher part and improve stone and the tool you 
grind at the same time. Wan. H. KIRK. 

Waterbury, Conn., Nov. 15, 1878. ; 


You are right, friend K.; the proper way 
to have a tool grinder is to have the tool car- 
ried firmly back and forth, in a line parallel 
with the axis of the grindstone, but to have 
no movement in any other way. This will 
make the stone wear true, even if it is not 
true in the first place. If some one else can- 
not make one for $5 or less, I think I shall 
have to do it. 


GETTING SURPLUS HONEY, TRANSFERRING, ETC. 


I have often heard the “old style’ bee-keepers say 
that where the bees had filled one box or “cap” of 
honey, if you would lift that box or y= and place 
another empty one in its place on the hive, and put 
the “cap” already filled on top of that, the bees 
would hasten to fill the empty one, would even make 
greater effort to do so than if the full one was not 
left on top of the empty one. 

They say the bees do not like an empty space _ be- 
tween the brood chamber and their stores, and, if 
0ssible, they rectify the matter by filling the space 

vetween with honey. 

Now, what I want to ask is, has your experience 
ever shown that there is any truth in this? Is the 
empty space any incentive to make bees work when 
they otherwise would not with as much diligence? 

From what little experience I have had in trans- 
ferring, I would suggest to the A BC “child,” E. A 
Morgan (I am one also), that he would find it much 
better not to stop driving the bees out of the old hive 
as soon as he sees the queen go up, but continue 
puffing the smoke in below until all the bees have 
gone out of the hive; then he will have only the 
combs to handle, with no bees in his way to be killed 
or to bother him. T. C. Hunt. 

Richmond, Ind., Nov. 15, 1878. 


_To be sure, the ‘“‘old style” bee-keepers are 
right, and I believe our experience al agrees 
with the idea. This is one great element in 
using the sections. As you take out the fin- 
ished ones, one at a time as fast as 
filled, the bees keep right on at work 
on those around them, and commence at 
once to fill the space left by those removed, 
and we have no stopping while the season 
lasts. Thisisa very important advantage 
over a single large box, which is taken off 
the hive all at once. 


GALLUP IN CALIFORNIA. 


The following came from friend Wilkin, 
after he had started for Europe: 

Elisha Gallup, being overtaxed with labor in the 
healing art, at Osage, Iowa, has come to California 
to practice bee culture, He takes charge of my bees 
in my absence in Europe. 

R. WILKIN. 

San Buenaventura, Cal. 

So you see Gallup has got back to bee- 
keeping again, after all? What a world of 
changes this is? 





QUEEN’S STINGS, AND QUEENS GOING HOME. 

You ask in the last No. of GLEANINGS why I killed 
the queen which stung me. In the first B rir she 
was almost black; in the second place, I’ took her 
out of a nucleus hive, and introduced her to a full, 
queeniess colony, in order to keep it up until I had 
one with yellow bands to give them; she staid only 
one day and night, but long enough to plant a lot of 
eggs for them to raise black queens from, and then 
returned to the nucleus from which I had taken her, 
ane - etal a nice queen cell that was almost ma- 

ured. 

[ was provoked at her, and caught her to kill her, 
when she stung me on the finger. I then put her 
back in the nucleus to see if she would die. I left 
her until I was satisfied that she would not die, and 
that she laid after she stung me. 

FREDERICK MEYERS. 

St. Thomas, Pa., Nov., 14, 1878. 


So queens do sometimes sting, after all, 
and don’t die either. But, friend Frederick, 
are you sure this gueen was not one of the 
half queen and half workers which I have 
been telling you about? I know queens 
sometimes go home, for I have had them do 
the very trick you mention. 





SMOKERS, AND A REPORT FROM AN A BC CHILD. 

Please tell the man that is bothered about gettin 
the top off from your smoker, to dash a little col 
water on it and he can take it off without any trou- 
ble, with his bare hand. 900 Ibs. of honey and 8 new 
swarms saved from 17. Honey all sold; 10c. for ext., 
and 1l5ec. for comb. This is my first summer with 


bees. C. M. SLAYTON. 
Grattan, Mich., Nov. 15th, 1878. 


HOW TO KEEP SECTION HONEY. 

Please tell us in Dec. No. of GLEANINGS, if possi- 
ble, how we can best winter honey in sections. Pri- 
ces are so low that some of us wish to hold it for a 
while, Will exposure to severe cold injure it? 

G. W. HAVEN. 

Bloomingdale, Mich., Nov. 12, 1878. 

Keep your honey in the cases just as you 
send it to market. It should be kept in a 
dry room, where water will not freeze; dry, 
because dampness collecting on the caps in- 
jures the looks of the honey, and may cause 
it to sour at the mouth of the uncapped cells. 
Free from frost, because freezing is apt to 
make the combs crack, and let the honey 
drip. We keep it over winter every season, 
without any injury whatever. 


The 3 queens I ordered through Mr. Stehle came 
Oct. 29, in good condition, and I think they are safely 
introduced. I will tell you something about it. 
Nov. 12th, I found a queen in front of a hive, stark 
and stiff (before sun up). That queen could have 
been bought cheap. I breathed on her, and thought 
I saw a twitch of the leg; with more warmth, came 
more kicks, and now that stock is ‘above par,” for 
_— before dark she was the nicest looking queen I 

ave. 

IuseaS5inch tin saw, teeth %x%, for grooving 
boards for roof of Chaff hive. So far, it works nice- 
ly; the mandrel has a 3 inch collar, 


Cc. G. KNOWLES. 

Portland, O., Nov. 13, 1878. 

We often find queens apparently dead, and 
revive them in the way you mention. It 
may help others. A tin buzz saw! When I 

yas a boy, I used always to make my buzz 
saws of tin. They might do considerable 
cutting, on thin work, but I fear it would be 
a task to sharpen them so often. 


I started with 3 swarms in old hives, which I trans- 
ferred and increased to 10, by artificial swarming. 
I did not get any honeythough. Some ofthe swarms 
are rather small, but they have stored honey enough 
to last them, if they were 3 times as many. Iam go- 
ing to fix them up warm, and feed them candy, to 
see if they will increase. Wo. J. WRIGHT. 

Pilot Center, IIl., Oct. 18, 1878. 
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FROM BLASTED HOPES TO THE SMILERY. AN UN- 
LOOKED FOR TRANSITION, 


I received the grape sugar the other day, all right. 
It was too'late for the purpose for which 1 ordered 
it; viz., to feed 25 young swarms, which I think 
had not 2lbs. of honey apiece when I ordered the 
sugar, and now they are too rich. They made honey 
so fast that they crowded all the brood out. I have 


been buying all the surplus bees I could get, and | 
putting them in my weakest hives, to keep up their | 
numbers. This honey was made mostly in Oct., | 
from a weed which grows in our old waste fields. It , 
grows from 3 to 4 feet high, has a white blossom, | 
commences to bloom the latter part of Sep., and | 


continues to bloom during Oct. I donot know what 
its real name is. I send youa sample of the weed, 
and may be you can give it a name. 


I took from the top story of one hive, the other | 


day, 60 Ibs. of honey. This was a natural swarm that 


came off on the 22d of May. I had taken out of this | 


same hive, five of your Langstroth frames full of 
honey, and given them to some weak hives. I did 
not weigh them but put them at 30 lbs. Before I 
took off the 60 lbs. the whole hive weighed 142 lbs. 


If we take 45 lbs. forthe hive, and 10 lbs. for bees, | 


we have 117 Ibs, of honey. I got the mother of this 
hive from the woods ; they have one bright yellow 
band next the waist, but there are no Italians with- 
in 25 miles of me, that I know of. I got an Italian 
queen from Ga.,in June. She laid enough eggs to 
raise about half agallon of bees and then died. 
About 4 of her bees had no wings, but they would 
crawl out of the hive, and start after a load of hon- 
ey. Now I want to know whether the Italians walk 
after honey orfly. I notice that GLEANINGS says 
they make the most honey. Perhaps they can carry 
the most when they walk. I have a notion to try 
one of your Imported queens and see what she will 
bring forth. I came near forgetting the Simplicity 
hive I got of you last spring. { have 21 of them now, 
in full use. They suit me better than 47 patent hives 
which we have in the country. 
JOHN FARIS. 
Chilhowie Springs, Smyth Co., Va. Nov., 1878. 


GETTING BEES OUT OF BOXES, ANDSCALE FOR WEIGH- 
ING HONEY. 


In Nov. GLEANINGS, page 381, friend Balsinger asks 
the best way to get bees out of surplus boxes. Last 
year we were troubled with the same thing till 
brother Scudder, of New Boston, came along and 
told us of a better plan, as follows: take off your 
boxes and place them, bottom up, on top of the hive 
they were taken off from. Take an equal number 
of empty boxes and turn over those with the bees 
in, and go about your work of taking off more. In 
the course of an hour or so, go back to your covered 
boxes, and you will find nearly all the bees clustered 
in the empty boxes above; shake these down in 
front of the hive they came from, and if any bees 
are left, replace the box for awhile. 

Once or twice will get almost every bee out of the 
boxes. To get out the few bees that still remain, 
pile your boxes on a table in the honey house, bot- 
tom up, and if you kave it, place an open bottom nu- 
cleus, with a frame of brood or a few bees, on top of 
the tier of boxes. This will soon draw every bee to 
the nucleus. By this plan, you are not troubled with 
robbers. 

On page 385, you condemn the spring balance 
scale, and call it a worthless thing. Now, Novice, 
do you know how to use it?) Lenclose cut of a scale 
made by the same tirm; we have used one of them 
for several months and like it very much. When I 
got mine, I ordered a % doz., and sold them to neigh- 
bors. They all are well pleased with them. My 
seale has been tested by the store scales and found 
perfectly accurate every time. 

How to use it. Place the article to be weighed as 
near the center of the top plate as you can, then, 
with your finger, hit the box, plate, or whatever it 
may be, so as to make it rock backward and forward, 
thus leaving the rod in the scale loose, to work up 
or down and give the true weight, as the rocking 
from side to side obviates its ‘‘going by hitches’ as 
you call it. 

We are using our scale almost hourly in weighing 
honey, and it gives perfect satisfaction, if used right. 
Try it again, Novice, and see if it does not work all 
right. WIL. M. KELLOGG. 

Oquawka, Tll., Nov. 20, 1878. 


The seales IT condemned, friend K., could 


| not be made to work in the way you suggest. 
| I had already written for terms on the kind 
| you use, before receiving your letter and will 
/try and give bee-keepers the very lowest 
/ rates on them, either singly or by the dozen. 
| Your plans of getting bees out of boxes 
/are very good. A queen ina nucleus hive, 
| will generally call them, very quickly. 
BEES IN OREGON, 

lam perfectly delighted with your offer of jour 
nal for bees. 1 will go one better and will ship to 
any address you may order, a good hive, American 
frame, straight combs, hybrid bees, and all for 


GLEANINGS three years. ! cannot afford to insure. 
C, WILKINS. 


| Don’t be partial. 
Myrtle Point, Oregon. 
Thank you, my friend, but as the express 
would be $13. on a hive of bees from you, | 
am afraid I shall have to be a little partial. 
If there is any friend near you who wants 
_ bees, I hope we shall be able to strike up a 
trade. 


I decidedly approve of GLEANINGS with its Wheat 
Heads, Blasted Hopes, Swindles, Growls, Smiles, 
| &c., and although Iam fully persuaded of the un- 
soundness of your theology, yet, because of your 
love and forbearance for and to your fellow men, | 
always read your home papers. H. SMITH. 
New Hamburg, Ont., Can. 


Thank you, my friend. You yourself 
have unconsciously summed up the best ev- 
idence of the truth of Christianity, which we 
can have in this world. Cultivate a love to 
your fellow men, bear with them and _ for- 
give them, and if you do not see God face to 
face, you will certainly feel his love, and 
approval. Nevermindthe “theology” part: 
it will take care of itself. 
HOW TO ADVERTISE, AND A WORD IN FAVOR OF 

FAIRS, 

Aslam still “green” in the advertising business, 
would you tell me when to commence, how large an 
advertisement, and all about it?) You know by ex- 
perience, how to carry on that part of my business 
better than I do aver I advertised in the county 
paper. last season, but I don't think it paid very big. 

exhibited Italian bees, honey, honey extractor, &c., 
at our fair this fall, and I think it did me more good 
than all the blowing in the paper did. 

My report for this season is: No, of stocks in the 
spring, 19; No. on hand now, 34: No. of pounds of 
extracted honey, 1,200; No. of pounds of section 
honey, 300; total, 1,500 Ibs. CYRUS MCQUEEN. 

Buena Vista, O., Nov. 15, 1878. 


I would advertise very cautiously at first. 
until I was sure it paid; when you are sure 
it does, venture on a little larger seale, and 
soon. While an advertisement in our large 
agricultural papers brings many inquiries. 
| those in county papers and others of that 
| class, are worth little or nothing to a bee- 
keeper. The best advertisement I know of 
in the world, isa way of so treating those 
with whom you have to deal, that they will 
be personal friends ever afterward. If there 
are misunderstandings and disagreements, 
show yourself a hero, in bearing the greatest 
part of the blame, and do not ever quarrel] 
with any body. This kind of advertising ex- 
tends all through this world, and reaches | 
know not how far, into the world tocome. If 
that is the way you did when you went to 
the fair, no wonder it did you good; if we 
would all go to the fairs with this spirit. 
what a glorious thing fairs would be. 
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Fear them not therefore; for there is nothing 
covered, that shall not be revealed; and hid, that 
shall not be made known. Math. X; 26. 
yf NEVER liked secrets, and never want- 
‘I ed to be told one. I do not say this in a_ 

~ boasting way, for it is very likely a sort | 
of a negative virtue, and perhaps I carry it | 
to too great an extreme, in my aversion to | 
secrets for sale, patent rights, ete. I can | 
well remember when I used to feel annoyed | 
at having been forced to give a promise of 
“not to tell;”? but, of late years, when any 
one enjoins this strict secrecy, I am in the 
habit of stopping them, until I can explain 
that I want nothing told me, unless I ean 
have the liberty of repeating it, if my better 
judgment tells me it should be told. If my 
friend will not tell me under such condi- 
tions, I much prefer to be left in ignorance. 
Now, please remember I am not asking you 
to take such a course, unless you choose, but 
Iam simply telling you how I do. 

Years ago, I taught school, or tried to 
teach school, in a rather new country in the 
western part of this State. One evening, a 
well to do farmer sent word that he would | 
like me to spend the night with his family. | 
They gave me for supper, a nice plate of | 
honey, yellow butter, and nice bread, with a 
pitcher of ice cold milk. You see the good 
woman of the house knew, by past experi- | 
ence, just What,would please me most. Af- | 
ter supper, a slate and pencil was given me, | 
and I was asked to straighten out an account | 
with a hired girl. The girl herself, the old | 
farmer, and several stafwart sons gathered 
around the table, as I went on with my “‘ci- 
hhering.”” When I gave the result, after an 
iour or more, I well remember how the us- | 
ually sad face of the girl brightened up. The | 
“boys” had told her that she was in debt to 
them, as she was leaving her place to go out | 
upon the world, but I said, and the figures | 
said (which wouldn’t lie), that they owed her 
something like $25.00. The old farmer, | 
whom I believe to have been just, even if he | 
was close, paid over the money. I started 
to go home, to my sister’s, but it was late 
and a freezing sleet was falling. Iwas askec 
to stay all night, and after studying on the 
probability of some more bread and butter 
and honey, with my favorite pitcher of ice 
cold milk, I decided to stay. When I came 
(own in the morning, they were gathered 
about the blazing fire place. Said one of the 

OVS: 

“Sam and Ira had their watches stole last 
night.” 

“Why, no!” said I, ‘where were they?” 

oes up over the mantlepiece on them 
nails.” 

“But, did no one hear any one in the 
room?”? 

“No.”’ 

“Yes; I did,” said the farmer. “One of 
you boys came down stairs in the night. 
Now which one of you was it?” 

“Tt wasn’t me!” and “It wasn’t me!” said 
both Tom and Jeff, almost in the same 
breath, I did not say it was not I, for the 
ilea never oecurred to me, that a schoolmas- 








ter could be thought of as stealing watches, 
and I fear I was thinking too much of that 
breakfast, to take much further notice of it, 
more than to join in the general talk. After 
the meal, I walked home over the crisp 
snow, and was seated by my sister’s fire 
waiting for school time, snd reading her 
Iwas disturbed after 
One 


magazine the while. 
a time, by the entrance of several men. 
approached me and said: 

“Mr. Root, I would trouble you for your 
keys.”’ 

I arose, book in hand, and stared with open 


‘mouth, first at my sister, and then at the 


man. 

“T have orders to search your effects; will 
you hand me your keys?” 

Still I stared in hopeless unconsciousness 
of the fact that I was accused of having sto- 
len the watches, but my sister, who was gift- 
ed like other daughters of Eve, had a tongue 
and a temper, too, and a regiment of soldiers 
would not have kept her from talking just 
then. I cannot remember what she said, 
but it was to the effect that the poor uncon- 
scious boy (I was but 18) had never had a 
lock and key on any of his earthly posses- 
sions in his life; that no such things were 
needed in the family where he had been 
brought up, and that any man or woman 
with two eyes should have known better, af- 
ter having known him a single hour. 

O, my sister, I thank you for your fearless, 
hearty, and able defence of your younger 
brother; I thank God, too, for the home and 
early training [had received; but while I 
stood there shaking, and rattling the door 
latch which I had raised to show the consta- 
ble where my small store of wordly effects 
were—shaking the door latch because I be- 
gan to tremble as it slowly dawned on my 
understanding that I was suspected of being 
a thief—I utterly forgot that although I did 
not steal the watches, I had but a few 
months before stolen a man’s strawberries 
in the dead of night, as I told you a few 
months ago. My sister never knew this, 
and will not know it until she reads it on 
these pages, or she could not have made the 


constable apologize and hang his head as he 
| did, when he went through with the form of 


search. It occurs to me now, that my things 
were in just about such a heap of inneder 
as those of some other boys, whom I have 
lately censured pretty severely. In the af- 
ternoon, Sam called at the door of our little 
school house to apologize, and to say that 
Tom and Jeff were the guilty parties, and 
that they had just run off on the cars for To- 
ledo. 

It is true, that in the house where we sev- 
en children were brought up, there was nev- 
er a lock and key. The outside door might 
have been locked, but, if it was, I never 
knew about it, and thus came, I suspect, my 
dislike of locks or secrets. There was one 
drawer in the bureau that contained the 
deed of our little homestead, with other im- 
portant papers, but even this had no lock on 
it, unless, forsooth, the simple name ‘Pa’s 
drawer” were a lock, and lock enough it al- 
ways seemed to be. If anything was to be 
kept sacred from every child, it was put in 
that drawer, and there it stayed. 
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Well, when I got married, and had a home 
of my own, I didn’t want the doors locked, 
but always slept soundly, even if the doors 
were ajar. My wife, on the contrary, never 
felt easy, until she could feel that everything 
was safe. Now I am not finding fault, mind 
you, for were it not for the neat and orderly 

1abits she has taught me in all these years, 
and her example of always having every- 
thing done up well, secure, complete, and 
safe, I might even now have all my proper- 
ty in the disorder in which the constable 
found my trunk on that winter’s morning. 
I know my wife has corrected one of the 
worst failings of my character, and yet we 
have always disagreed more or less, about 
having the house ‘locked up.” About sun- 
down, she would have the horse fed, the 
wood carried in, if the wood-house would 
hold any more, all litter swept up, and most 
of all, all the back doors and windows se- 
curely bolted. Sometimes I would go out in 
the apiary in the evening, and then start to 
get in the back way; on finding one door af- 
ter the other tight against my impatient 
pulls, I was sure to get mad. Of course, she 
always hurried like the wind to let me in, 
but often I threatened to strip every lock 
from the ‘castle,’ where we two, and the 
little ones, did abide. As the little “‘chicks” 
rew older, they took after mamma a good 
ty and many a merry, hearty laugh have 
I had, at coming home and finding the boots, 
shoes, cups, hammer, and playthings of all 
sorts, hung up on nails about the room. I 
am not sure but that my boy once cried be- 
cause there were no holes in the saucers, so 
he could hang them up too. Finally, in fol- 
lowing mamma about in her evening duties, 
they learned to bolt the doors. On coming 
home to supper tired and fretful—I usually 
come With a rush, and I am afraid I usually 
come fretful too—it used to chafe me ex- 
ceedingly, to be brought up with the front 
door locked. I scolded and stormed, but 
still the busy elves would bolt the doors, and 
as near as “an remember, I scolded my 
poor wife because the children had such hab- 
its. We do not have any locks to doors or 
bureaus inside, and even the youngest is hin- 
dered by nothing of that kind -from going 
anywhere in the house, or taking anything 
that belongs to the “‘firm,”’ said firm consist- 
ing of us two and the four children. 

It was just about 4 years ago, this present 
winter, that I came home from a walk to my 
mother’s. I do not know that I felt irrita- 
ble, for my walk Sunday afternoon generally 
put me ina good humor. By some means, 
Went in at the back way, or rather I tried to 
go in, but could not, for the door was bolted. 

flushed up quickly, and demanded the door 
to be opened. Mamma was busy preparing 
the evening meal, the children were talking, 
and may God forgive me for listening to the 
voice of the tempter who whispered, “I 
would teach them that this thing has gone 
on long enough, and that, if they do not know 
who is master here, you are going to show 
them.” 

I intended to burst the bolts from their 
places, but, in my rage and frenzy, I kicked 
one of the panels out. The next time, I 
aimed for the center piece of the door, but 
missed it and kicked out the opposite panel. 








At the third blow of my foot, I broke the 
whole center of the door out, and then stood 
before the affrighted but innocent four, my 
face livid, and my voice hoarse with passion. 
My own little Blue Eyes, who had so many 
times softened these angry moods, seemed 
to be horror stricken to see her papa in such 
a state, and, I doubt not, queried in her lit- 
tle mind whether it were really he, or some- 
body else. My wife had seen me in this state 
before, and I did not much mind it then, but 
the three children had never before wit- 
nessed such a scene. I could not stand their 
aggrieved, astonished, and inquiring gaze. 
Remorse commenced very soon, and I would 
have given a great deal to have recalled the 
event, but still I was too proud to say I was 
sorry, and so I braved it out, and talked as 
though I had done right, and was justified 
in the act. I paid a carpenter $6 or $8 to put 
in a new door, and there the matter crepe. 
A few weeks afterward, as I then told you 
on these pages, my life was turned complete- 
ly over, and instead of fighting these battles 
against temptation alone, a great strong 
friend seemed to stand beside me. I cannot 
remember ever asking my wife’s pardon for 
kicking the door into splinters, for it was a 
mere trifle compared with other things not 
quite so——easily complained of. 

Just 9 days ago, I came home from a tem- 
verance meeting; it was Sunday evening, as 
»efore; I walked up to the door briskly, 
thinking of telling my wife all about the 
meeting. I turned the knob of the door, but 
——it did not come open. I knocked quiet- 
ly; noone came. I began to get angry. In 
all these four years, God had lifted me over 
these little troubles like a parent would a 
child, but now he seemed _ to say, “You can 
get over this yourself, and it will make you 
strong.” 

Pretty soon she came down stairs, and was 
astonished to find the door locked. Our gir! 
had come in before me, and supposing I had 
gone to bed, had locked the house. I felt 
cross, but said nothing unkind. There was 
a little bit of a feeling, as of old, that I would 
not have the doors locked at all. It was bed 
time, but before getting into bed, I should 
have to kneel down, and ask God to bless 
our little home. It wouldn’t be a very pleas- 
ant home to my wife, with all the doors un- 
fastened, and I was not in a mood to kneel 
down. Iwas cross because she did not sit 
up and watch the doors for fear some one 
might come home, and fasten my very great 
and important self out side, and thus irritate 
his “majesty.” I did not state itso then, 
but I guess it amounted to about that. 

‘‘Why do you not come to bed, husband,” 
said a pleasant voice. ‘Because’ I came 
very near saying because I wanted to warm 
my feet, but I knew that was not so, and God 
knew it was not so. I could not go to bed, 
because I wasn’t in a mood to ask God’s for- 

iveness as well as my wife’s for having 
een impatient. I studied for some way to 
et around it; it couldn’t be done. No climb- 
ing over the walls, no way under heaven by 
which I could get to bed a Christian, but to 
go down on my knees, as a little child, in 
perfect obedience. 

Now, my friends, you have a fair picture 
of a man who has resolved to follow Christ, 
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so long as breath shall last, and also a pict- 
ure of one who rebels, against any such 
“bondage,” as he is apt to callit. Is it bond- 
age? Who was the slave? The one who 
stood by the splintered door, speaking bitter 
words to his wife and children, or the man 
on his knees, at his bedside, promising his 
Savior in even quiet tones, to try to be gen- 
tle, and just to all men, to forgive, as he 
hoped to be forgiven, and pleading for a 
strength to conquer, which he knows he hos 
not got naturally. 





Another year has gone, and the time has 
come to bid adieu to a great many of you 
verhaps. You have been kind and forbear- 
ing with me, and have generously given me 
the means, with which to go on with this 
work, which, I hope, is to benefit not only 
myself but all of you. God has promised to 
give us every thing we want or need, and 
that every thing shall be revealed to us, his 
children, as in the language of my opening 


text, if we are only faithful and obedient, | 
and it can be given us without doing us| 


harm. Suppose the morning after I smashed 
the door down I had been given $500; do 
you suppose it would have made me better ? 
Suppose GLEANINGS had suddenly increased 


to double its number of subscribers; would | 
it have done me harm or good? I tell you it | 
would have made mea bad man quicker | 


than anything else that could have hap- 
pened. Go to the boy who is too lazy to 
work, and who is puffing away ata cigar, 


lounging on the streets, and give him money, | 


and see what the effect will be. Will it 
make him industrious? If followed up, it 
would very likely send him to the peniten- 
tiary. Now God is watching you and I; 
He is anxious to have us good men and wo- 
men, and when he sees that money will help 
us to be good, that we will make a good use 
of it, he will send it without stint. If he sees 
we use it to do good with, and not to clothe 


and fix up our poor selves, it will come in| 


sums untold. Many of you know how he 
ave the money to Mueller to build those 
Jrphan Asylums, until more than a million 
of dollars had been expended, and it all came 
in answers to prayer. How many men have 


we in the world who could be trusted with | 


money in that way? Would it do for God to 
send it to you or mein that way? What is 
the use of money? The boys will say ‘To 
have fun with’’; I do not know but the boys 
are somewhere near right. Did Mueller have 


fun in clothing and educating all those or- | 
phans? A few days ago, he said that he 


grew more joyous every year,as he grew 
older; that at 80, he was more joyous than at 
20; at 40, more joyous than at 30; at 50, more 
joxpus still; and at 60, more joyous than he 
1ad ever been before in his life. I can read- 
ily see how this happiness may grow, and de- 
velop, until no tongue can express the Joy- 
fulness of such a soul, when summoned to 


meet the great Being, for whom he has jved 


and worked all these years. 
T used to swear once, when very angry; 


yes, even since Lhave been sending you. 


GLEANINGS, month by month. I used some- 
times to use all the wicked words I ever knew 


or had heard of. I well know, too, the fear- | 


| 


_ fully despondent moods that used to come 
) over me then. Do you know what it is, my 
| friend, to hate the sight of every object on 
| the face of the earth? to wish you had nev- 
/er been born? to be aggravated beyond 
| measure at every word you hear spoken? to 
'feel like cursing everything your hands 
| touched, and that all mankind were a pack 
| of fools, thieves, ungainly idiots, ete., and 
| that it would be relief unspeakable, could 
| you get millions of miles away from the 

whole of them? If so, you have probably 
| had a slight foretaste of hell here on earth. 
| I well remember all about it, but I do not 
| get much of a glimpse of such feelings now- 
adays; at least, never when I am in the mis- 
sion work. ; 

A few days ago, I was so much annoyed 
by cigar stumps and tobacco juice on the 
floor of our new factory, that I had a card 
put up, welcoming visitors, but requesting 
them to throw away the cigars, and spit out 
their tobacco, before coming in. I presume 
it was a little unwise, for on Monday morn- 
ing, I found the front door perfectly covered 
with tobacco juice that the boys had proba- 
bly exhausted themselves in expectorating 
at the obnoxious eard. 

Was I angry? not in the least; could I 
have seen the same boys, I should have en- 
joyed having a talk with them, and I have 
no fear but that they would have agreed 
| With me, in the end, in principle, if not in 
| practice. True religion and a true love for 
humanity will make us joyous, even amid 
versecutions like these. It was but a small 
| job to paint the door over again, and proba- 
_bly I did wrong to put up the card. These 
same boys have pulled the locks off our 
| buildings, have broken the boat in the pond, 
| have broken the lock repeatedly to the lum- 
| ber car that they might ride down hill on it 
Sundays (our side track is onan incline), and 
when we got a lock so stout they could not 
break it, they wedged it full of wood, so we 
could not unlock it ourselves. After the 
foreman ordered them away, they swore 
about our Bible class, and got some rotten 
eggs and threw against my door; I am joy- 
ous still, at least the most of the time, and I 
love owe me ag yes, even these boys. With 
my Savior’s help, I am going to come out 
ahead too, unless I forget myself and get 
mad. Satan is trying to get me mad, and he 
has used these boys to do it, but I am deter- 
-mined he shall slip up in the little “specula- 
tion,” and that I will get the boys away from 
him, and into the Bible class. 

[I used to be angered beyond measure, when 
I heard that Christian people were praying 
forme. Let us put itin this way; you know 
me pretty well, and all my circumstances. 
Are you not anxious I shall go ahead in 
the way I am now going? Would any one 
of you like to see me back again,the slave 
of that awful temper, and those still worse 
passions? Would any one like me to get 
‘above’ my mission Sunday schools, and 
be glad to hear that the Bible class had 
got to be an old story, and that I had for- 

otten all about my work with the boys? 
| Well, praying for each other, is simply ex- 
_pressing the above in words. You know 
my faults. my friends, and I hope you will 
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not forget to aay that I may not be led— 


astray. May God bless and keep you all, 
in the year to come. 





GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


A. I. ROOT, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
MEDINA, OHIO. 


TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POST-PAID. 
MEDINA, DEC. 1, 1878. 





If it be possible, as much as liethin you, live 
peaceably with all men. Romans, 22d; 15, 
a oe — 
No more back Vols. or Nos. wanted, at present. 
—————___-_o2_o—______—_—_ 

THE Ohio Central Bee-Keepers’ Convention, meets 
at Columbus, O., Dec. 11, 1878, in the rooms of the 
State Board of Agriculture, in the State House. 

oe em 

L. C. Root has promised us anew smoker, to be 


made on the same plan as his larger ones, but to be | 


sold for $1.00, by mail, or 85c., by express. From the 
experience we have bad with his work, I think it will 
be an acquisition. 
~ > << Ga 
Tue friend who invented the little attachment for 


extracting pieces of combs, as given on Page 350, | 


Oct. No., was J. D. SLACK, Plaquemine, La. I fear 
Ihave been alittle careless many times in giving 
proper credits. Do not hesitate to speak out, if I 
have, and I, on my part, will try to do better. 
> Ge gme—— 

BEE literature is now destined to be cheap, it 
would seem. The A. B. J. is virtually reduced to 
$1.00 (see friend Doolittle’s advertisement in this 
No,), the Magazine will probably soon follow suit, 
and our friend Nellis starts anew journal, in Jan., 
to be called the Bee-Keepers’ Exchange (see his ad.). 


This will make the journals come within the means | 


of you all, and will cause a healthy competition that 


will tend to make the ecitors all get up early in the | 


morning, and “flax around.” 
Se: — AO Em 
I PRESUME your bees are now already for winter, 
Be sure that none of the little fellows starve, and if 


you have been feeding grape sugar very much, keep | 


a close watch over them. While the weather is warm, 
or if itisin the center of a large colony, I think it 


just as good food for them as honey; but with very | 


severe cold weather, and a small cluster, it is liable 
to harden in the combs, so that they may starve to 
death with plenty all around them. 

Please excuse my repeating this so much, but I do 
not wish any of you to make mistakes in the matter, 
and loose your bees. 

ec 00 - 

Mr. LANGSTROTH is in excellent health and spir- 
its, and the vigorous way in which he is overhauling 
and scrutinizing, suggesting and adding to, all that 
has transbired during the interval when he did not 
read the books and journals, would make one think 
he must have superhuman powers, or he could not 
hold out very long. Through all his letters runsa 
broad vein of love and charity towards all human- 
ity, that has made at least one individual, heartily 
ashamed of the quarrels and controversies he finds 
us indulging in, as he comes out suddenly from the 
long sleep, as it were, in which his malady has held 
him. 


AS there are some who insist on having the old 
style L. hive with portico, we are just now rigging 
machinery, to make a lower story with permanent 
_ bottom board, that will take the usual Simplicity 
hive, for an upper story. These can be used inter- 
changeably with the Simplicity hives, without any 
confusion. The usual Simplicity cover, fits either 
story, of course. For shipping bees, for in-door 
wintering, and for several purposes, these perma- 
nent bottom hives are perhaps handier than the 
loose bottom Simplicities. The disadvantage is, that 
_ they can never be used for an upper story, and two 
| of them could not be used as atwo story hive. Al- 
though they require some more work, and a little 
more lumber, the price will be the sam2 as a single 
story of the Simplicity hive. Drawings and direc- 
tions for making will be given next month, and also 
in ABC. 


0 <——— 

I Bpovenrr a barrel of honey from neighbor Dean, 
for &c., and put the following notice in our county 
paper: 

CLOVER Honey.--A barrel of nice white clover 
honey, just opened—to be sold at 10e. per pound. 
Bring on your tin cups, pitchers, pails, &e. 

A. L. ROOT. 


The result was that [ sold the whole, in less than 
4 weeks. As it was quite a little task to wait on so 
many customers and do it nicely, making no mis- 
takes, my mind was turned to the subject of scales. 
Ihave investigated many different kinds of seales, 
and have found some that will d»> nicely, but they 
cost from $3 to $5. The little scale mentioned by 
friend Kellogg, on another page, I think will, per- 
haps, answer every purpose, and [ have made ar- 
rangements so as to be able, I think, to furnish them 
| to bee-keepers for $1, by express, or $1.25, by mail. 
If LT cannot get a good article for that price, I will 
get the necessary machinery, and make them my- 
self. To get extracted honey out of a barrel, we 
take out one of the heads, and either pour or scoop 
it out; it is then put into the extractor can (the in- 
side being removed, of course), and the can is then 
set on a box near the stove. It is set near the stove 
to keep it melted during cold weather, and on a box 
of such height, that when the bowl or pitcher is 
| placed on the scale, it will be just under the honey 

gate. Turn the screw until the dish is just balanced, 
| and then runin honey until the scale shows just 
enough. One who has never used these scales can 
form no idea of their convenience, for you can draw 
| just 10c. worth, just a quarter’s worth, a dollar's 


| worth, or any quantity you wish, with precision, and 
| without a drop being wasted. The pitcher is not 
| daubed, and there is no need of getting even the 
| tips of your fingers sticky in the least. With the 
| low prices of everything else, am very well satis- 
| fied with 10c. for extracted honey; if it is nice and 
| thick, clover honey, our customers are very well 
| satisfied too, and that is the way I like to do busi- 
| ness. 


| From friend Betsinger’s report of the fdn. mill 
| with copper rolls, it seems that copper will not an- 
| swer the purpose. Mr. Washburn cautioned him in 
the matter when he ordered it made, but he insisted 
that he must have copper rolls and no other. For 
the sme reason, I presume copper wire will not an- 
swer for stiffening the combs, unless we have a 
thickness of wax at the base, sufficient to cover the 
wires entirely, as does Capt. Hetherington. This, I 
think, is out of the question for general use, on ac- 





count of the expense. By touching your tongue to 
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a piece of copper, you can readily perceive the rea- 
son why the bees find it so disagreeable; and I pre- 
sume enough of this oxide of copper is carried from 
the moist rolls to the wax, to prevent the bees from 
using it. When we used soap on the rolls, we found 
an.excess of it would cause the bees to pass it by un- 
touched, when placed in the boxes. Even the use 
of very fine iron wire, both on my plan and Nellis’s, 
is, at present, rather doubtful; for, although the 
queen deposits eggs in all the cells, I find, since the 
brood has been capped over, that many cells along 
the wire are empty. This is the case with both spec- 
imens, and is, [ think, a sufficient reason for hold- 
ing on alittle. I believe the greater part of our 
readers decide that our combs are good enough with- 
out wires, but for convenience in shipping bees on 
new combs, I have not yet given it up. ar any of 


you work it out before I do, ali right. Remember | 


we cannot afford any great amount of wax in the 


cells, and that cloth, paper, and the like, will not an- | 
swer, because the bees sometimes set to work to dig | 


itallout. Mr. Langstroth has suggested, in a pri- 


vate letter, that thin wood be used, and put through | 


a mill that makes flat bottomed cells. This looks 


to me, now, the most feasible of anything, but I do. 


not like a flat bottomed cell, and if made of wood, 
they must be so, unlessa great amount of wax is 
put in the bottoms, and we should then have some- 
thing quite similar to the wired combs of Hethering- 


ton. 
> 69° <a -—- — — 


In the Oct. No., I made an extract from Mr. Lang- | 


stroth’s book, but omitted to say that the item was 
a part of an article taken from the Bienen Zeitung. 
Some time ago, in looking over the book, my eye 
glanced accidentally on the passage, and I remarked 
in surprise that grape sugar was nothing so very 
new after all, for Mr. L. had advised it and directed 
how to feed it years ago. When I was writing the 
article in which the quotation is made, I picked up 
the book in a hurry, and turned to the spot at the 
bottom of the page, where I remembered seeing it, 
put a pencil mark around the lines I wished copied, 
and gave itto the proof reader to copy. Now, if 
those who are inclined to charge me with purposely 
falsifying will turn to the passage, they will see that 
both myself and the proof reader were not unusual- 


ly careless, in overlooking the fact that it was an | 


extract. I now see quotation marks which I over- 


looked then, and I suppose the proof reader, in mak- | 


ing the copy, did the same. The A. B. J. in printing 


Dadant’s extract, has omitted nearly a p: of mat- | 
ter, and changed the wording so as to make it read | 
“The Rev. Mr. Kline says:”’ in the very same line | 
where my extract commenced. Shall I say hard | 


words about these friends because they did this, as 


it seems to me, to damage my character for truth- | 


fulness? By no means! The best of us, when in 
the heat of argument, if we allow ourselves to get 
so far, are very apt to twist things, and state them 
unfairly. I know my own weakness in this respect, 
and I have tried every var I knew how, since this 
matter came up, to avoid being pulled into it. 


IL am pretty well acquainted with all there is in | 


Langstroth’s book, as well as most of the other bee 
books. I have a rather indistinct recollection of 
having at some time, I cannot recall whether after 
the matter was in print, or whether just before, re- 
called the matter enough to consider whether it was 
Mr. L. who experimented with grape sugar, or some 
one else, and that it should be looked to at once. I 


cannot be sure, but I rather think I dismissed the | 


matter by saying to myself, if it was not himself, it 


was at least some one whom he considered good au- | 


thority, or it would not have been thus left uncon- 
troverted all these years. This was wrong, for 
should have hastened to look the matter up, and 


correct it as soon as possible, with the same alac- | 
rity that I should have shown had I beenin Dadant’s | 


place. Iam glad that I am closely watched, for I 
am sure it willin the end dome good. One of the 
hardest things I have ever tried to do in all my life, 
is to learn to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, under all circumstances, and 
upon all occasions. 
——_—— +90 ———___ 

A Part of the Cotton speculation consists in fol- 


lowing up their first circular, with a little slip con- 


taining the following: 
‘ SPECIAL OFFER. 
For Thirty Days from November First, I will re- 


ceive orders at the following reduced prices, my ob- 


jévt being to introduce my Controllable Hive and 


New System of Bee Management, and drive out the 
Patent Bee Hive Swindlers. This war must contin- 
ue until worthless Patent Hives cease to exist among 
intelligent Bee Keepers. 

One sample controllable Hive and all fixtures, 
Feeder, etc., only Four Dollars. 

Swarm of Italian Bees with Controllable Hive, etc., 
only Twelve Dollars. 

Swarm of Native Bees with Controllable Hive, ete., 
only Eight Dollars. 

For all further particulars examine large circular 





connected with this. LIZZIE E. COTTON. 
October, 30th, 1878. 
nr OO 
NO “DRONES” THERE. 
A gentleman living in the northern suburbs se- 
| cured a hive of bees two or three weeks ago as a nu- 


| cleus for an apiary, and in the course of ten days he 
had read ten different works on the honey bee, and 
invented half a dozen patent hives. The other fore- 
; noon a man called at the house on business and was 
informed by the wife that her husband was out in- 
| specting the bees. 

“Is he taking up honey?” inquired the man. 

“Oh, no; he’s looking to seeif there are apy drones 
in the hive.” 

At that instant both were startled by a series of 
whoops and yells, and the husband came around the 
corner of the house on the jump, his hat striking the 
| air on all sides of him. He rushed through the cur- 

rant bushes and back, rolled over on the grass and 

lit out for the barn, and the amazed wife shaded her 
| eyes from the sun as she looked after him, and con- 
| tinued in a disappointed tone: 

“But L don't believe he found a single drone by the 
way they stick to him!’’— Detrvit Free Press, 

THE i.bcve would te an excellent item for those 
who manufacture smokers. Had he used a smoker, 
he would have saved the time and strength, needed 


for the above performances. 





CANADA. 


I have taken 1.000 Ibs. extracted honey from 11 
stands and their increase. 

I received two, dollar queens from you in June. 
When they arrived, one was smart and active and 
her bees are nice bright ones. The other seemed 
very dull, and would hardly move any. The bees 


honey was takenfrom white clover, linden, and 
buck-wheat. 

luse atwo story hive which takes the L. frame. 
| IT pack my bees aney in chaff, on their summer 

stands, putting each hive in a box about 1% foot 
larger than the hive, and leave a small entrance, so 
rm 4 can come out in the spring and work without 
taking the chaff away unti! [ see fit; I packed them 
is, this way last fall, andthey came through in fine 
shape. 

The result of my season is as follows: 


MINE ieee oie esa ac paps dine vd Oa see $124.00. 
Articles bought. 
2 queens, @ Bib... 6... ec es es $2.50. 
| 20 bee hives, @ $1.60..... ...... $32.00. 
14:doz. tin pails, @ 7T5e.......... $10.50. 
|. 1000 lebelse, . .yc.wors ecm WSs $4.50. 
| One faticet...:........- ee Bie” oP 50. 
Se BRN INE aon 6 56 6c ede kod oe $2.00. 
Total. $52.00. 
Net gain. $64.00. 


IT also have an increase of 40 combs and 4 stands of 


I | bees. Number on hand, 15 stands, 


‘ H. E. Curistir. 
Oxford Mills, Ontario, Canada. Novy. 20, 1878. 


The idea of selling honey in cheap tin 
pails is one I have often thought of, but 
never put into practice. If run into them as 
| soon as the honey is settled and ready, and 
_ then soldered up, there could be no chance 
of leakage or breakage. Honey put into 
barrels is very apt to acquire a bad taste, 
sooner or later; if put in tin, and soldered 
up, I think it would keep sweet and nice in- 
definitely, and if candied, it could be easily 
melted. Friend C., tell us more about the 
| pails; what do they hold, and where did you 
| get them ? 


received her kindly, but she died in a few days. My 
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Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 25c per lb. for any quantity of nice, clean 
wax, delivered at our R. R. station. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, O 


Alsike Clover Seed. 


A fine new lot of Alsike clover seed, very clean 








and raised near us. Price er lb., 250; er bushel, 
(60 Ibs.) $13.50; % bushel, $7.00; peck, $3.75. If want- 


ed by mail add 18¢ per Ib. Peay | bag and postage. 
I. ROOT, Medina, ( Ohio. 








You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—* Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 
years), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. For table of prices of Binders 
for any Periodical, see a No., Vol. IT. Send in 
eotecsints orders. I. ROOT, ae Ohio. 





81. 50 pe per r YEAR; “CLU BS of 5 or More $1.00. 
Send Ten Cents for a fample Copy of 


The American Bee Journal 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, CHICAGO, 





ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER aT ae 

CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for Sea y 
a light He ing. Lathes, &c., &c. 

These ines are especially 
adapted "eo" ‘Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Mia- 
chines Sent on Trial. 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 


Rockford, Winnebago Co., Il. 


GRAPE SUGAR. 


Superior, double refined Grape Sugar, for feeding 
bees, @ 4c. per Ib. in barrels of 375 lbs., and 4c. in 
boxes of 50 or 110 Ibs. 

The above prices are for sugar shipped from Me- 
dina. If ordered from the factory, at Davenport, 
Ia., the price will be ‘4c. per lb. less. Any amount 
less than 50 Ibs. will be 5c. per lb. Instructions for 
feeding it to bees sent free. A. 1. ROO by mail, 10c. 

OT, Medina, oO. 








Tia for Spaatre an and Extractors 


As we buy in large quantities, Ican perhaps give 
you better rates than you are getting at home. 
Price per box of 112 sheets, size 14x20, for 

ES bein sp ced dRch sheds bee's be dcdinc 00 

“« sheet, for less than a box........... 7 

1x tin for making Extractors, 14x20, per box 8 50 
“ per sheet 9 

We will ship it from Medina, or from Philadelphia, 
as may be most convenient. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 














KING’S 


DIRECT DRAFT 
SMOKER, 


Is giving unbounded satisfac- 
tion wherever used. It econ- 
omizes all the wind and smoke, 
burns all combustibles and goes 
out ONLY when PuT out. It 
is the same size as “Bing- 
ham’s standard,” and is NraT 
and DURABLE. Price, $1.00; 
by mail $1.25. Address, 

A. J. KING & CO., 

61 Hudson 8t., Fis Xe 





otf 


Glass for Bee~keepers. 


Glass, 8x18, for large shipping cases, 7c. per sheet; 
or $3.00" per box, in boxes of 50 sheets 

Glass, 8x13'4, for small shipping cases, 5c. per sin- 
gle sheet; or $3.00 per box, in boxes of 66 sheets. 

Glass, cut to any of the sizes used by Beekeepers, 
for $3.00 per box. 

At this price, each hox must contain but one size, 
Glass in full boxes, sage on Pittsburgh. 

ROOT, Medina, 0. 


GEORGE GRIMM, 


JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN, 


Hereby respectfully gives notice to the public, that 
his Circular and Price List of Italian Bees, for the 
year 1878-9 is ready; and that he is selling bees at 
his usual low prices. 10-3d. 


ON WwWooD 
RONT&VINE 
OHIO. 


NW. Cor. FR 


NAS 
cA Ty 
CINC INNA TI 








Cheap! Cheaper! Cheapest! 


Having built a shop and put in new machinery, I 
am prepared to furnish Bee Hives, Section Boxes, 
Frames, &c., &c., as cheap as the cheapest. 

Section Boxes, 414x444 x2, per M., $8.00, and every- 
thing else at bottom prices. For further particulars 
27] for Circular. F. A. SALISBURY, 
Geddes, Onondaga ( Co., N. Y. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 
45 TO 55c, PER POUND, 


According to quantity bought at one time. For fur- 
ther particulars, see our Illustrated Catalogue, mail- 
ed on application. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


BEES FOR SALE. 


- Colonies Italians in Langstroth Hives, - - $6 00 
Hybrids 5 00 


100 xe Blac ks in Triangular ye . 3 00 
Will deliver in good condition on any Miss. River 

Packet. The stocks are worth the price for the hon- 

ey they contain. E . PETE 

112d Council Bend, Arkansas. 
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| Our 16th Edition 


Jllustrated Cataloque & Price List, 


OF 
[mplements for Bee Qulture with Pirections for their [ses 








A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, O., DEC. Ist, 1878. 
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implements for the Apiary. 


No, 1 shows a Simplicity Hive, single story, with the Enameled Cloth removed, so as to show the 
10 frames in place. The Chaff Cushion is shown in the cover, where it is fastened by 8 or 10 tacks 
around the edge. You will observe that when the Cushion is thus fastened in the cover, we 
are obliged to have the Enameled Cloth, shown at No. 8, fitted closely over the frames that the 
bees mav not get to the Cushion, or it would hestuck eo tightly to the frames that we could never 
get the hive open. For wintering, a much tHicker cushion is used, unquilted, and placed in an 
upper story. This Hive is shown with the entranee closed, by pushing it back squarely on the bot- 
tom board, while Nos. 2 and 3 are pushed forward eo as to give a % inch passage for the bees. No. 
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2 shows the way in which we contract the entrance 
with sawdust, only it needs stamping down a littlemore. 

Jover and bottom board are always used same side 
up. Bottom board should rest on four halt bricks, 
No. 3 is a 2-story hive, being simply two bodies one over 
the other, with the cover removed, the covers and bot- 
tom boards being one and the same thing. In the fore- 
ground are seen the four simple pieces of which the 
hive is composed. The two large ones are of course 
the side aniendof ahive,and the s'trips lying on 
them are the pieces that are nailed under the cover, as 
wil be readily understood by looking at the diagram 
on page 13. The iron frame leasing against No.3 is the 
gauge to be stippel over the hives vhile they are be- 
ing nalied. It is, inside, 24 by 16 inches, and is slip 
ped over the hive both top and botton, like a hoop. 
This holds them square and true, and sows when the 
stuff isjustright. If they jast fil! the hoops, you can 
be sure that any hive you have wil! just fit any other, 
and that it will be exactly right for every frame in the 
aplary, iffheya'so aremadeon a gauge, as they cer- 
tainly should he, or at least the stuff should be cut to 
fit a gange. 

No 12 is a frame containing 8 section boxes filled 
with fdn., and No. 13 is the same with the tin separa- 
tors added. At No.2 we see one of these frames of 
sections at each outside of the hive; this is the way 
in which we arrange a single story for comb honey, 
leaving the brood in the middie. At No.3 the whole 
upper story is supposed to be filied with these frames 
of sections. No. 11 is a metal-cornered frame filled 
with fdn., and a transferring clasp, No. 23, is shown 
pushed down on th: top bar, as they are usec. 

At No. 14 we have a frame of fancy sections. The 
fin. is put in these by pushing them apart, and cartch- 
ing it between the two 7; boaris of which they are 
made. No. 16s the Quinby smoker, and No. 17 is the 
Doolittle smoker. No. 19 is a quart feeder. We should 
have added, in the proper place, that the artist has 
pul quite a number of wires on the grape vine trellis, 
while but 3 are really needed. The grape vines are 
also heavy with foliage toward the top of the posts, 
during the hottest weather. 

ec © 0 


OUR PRICE LIST FOR 1879. 


Bee keepers who are ready and willing to work for their 


honey, we believe are all busy, and are all, so faras we | 


know, realizing as faira reward for the time and capital 
invested, as in other kinds of business. A few of the most 
keen and enterprising are, as in all kinds of business, far 
outstripping the rest, and i5 rests with you alone, my 
friend, to determine what place in the ranks you will oc- 
cupy. Just one piece of advice: However attractive the 
wares may seem that we are about to describe, we would 
say, don’t get in debt for them; if you haven’t the money 
to purchase, don’t buy until you get it. Be humble and 
satisfied with little, and let your apiary grow of itself, and 
he self-sustaining. I say this because I really do not wish 
you to be disappointed. If you study the subject and be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the bees by actual work 
among them, both capital and bees will come as fast as 
you can handle either. I want to see you all prosper, and 
to do so, you must be cheerful, courageous and indepen- 
dent; above all, don’t get crazy and extravagant if you 
should happen to get $25 or $50, as the proceeds of one 
colony in a season ; prosperity is sometimes harder to bear 
than adversity. 





IMPLEMENTS FOR THE APIARY,. 
We have caretully thrown out or remodeled every- 


| them C. 


| 


but if you are content to pav from 23 cents to $1 to the 
Express compinv to bring us the money, (which 
“ould be sent by P. O. Order for 10 cents.) ve will send 
O. D. when desire! Orders for frames or 
hives of dimensions differing from thos: named, wil 
also be liable to some ad 'itioval delay, especially du- 
ring the “hooey months.” 
EXPRE3S AND FREIGHT CHARGES, 

All goods sent by express will have a little tag at- 
tached, on which is an agreement of the charges to 
their destination. This ra eis fixed by one of our 
own clerks, who has all the necessary books and au- 
thority for fixing the charges at the very lowest 
rate. This answers every purpose :f prepaying the 


| charges; for, by looking at the package when re- 





thing in our list found in any way defective, and we | 
offer nothing that we do not approve of and use in | 


our own apiary. 
We can oe promptly, by Freight, Express or Mail, 
(nove mailable 


except those designated,) goods men- | 


tioned in the list in every number of GLEANINGS. | 


Hives, Extractors, &c., can be sent much cheaper by 
Freight, but in this cuse they should be ordered three 
or four weeks before needed, if the distance is con- 
siderable. During the months of April, May, and 
June, orders may sometimes be delayed several days, 
but our customers may rely upon receiving notice at 
once on receipt of all remittances. 

At the prices given in this list, cash must accom- 
pany every order; as the sending of goods, C. O. D., 
entails an additional expense, and goods sometimes 
fail to be taken, we really dislike to send them thus, 





ceived, you can tell just what agreement has been 
made. If goods are not wanted at once, they can be 
sent by freight at one-half, or still less rates: but it 
is very unwise to wait until they are wanted and 
then order by freight. As an illustration, we have 
taken a Queen, a Hive, and an Extractor; they 
weigh respectively about 4,17, and 25 pounds. If 
your express office is not on a main line, from 25 to 
50 cents more must be added. This is rather indefi- 
nite, we are aware, but it is the best we can do. 


RATE AT WHICH WS CAN PR¢PAY RXPRES4 CTARG SS. 
Queen. Hive. Evtrictor. 


DOW TOU ccaccgunscescecscecs ae $1.00 $120 
ORIORRO« «50 ccccchmntacenccasecs. 00 80 00 
San Francisco.....cccsesccesee 1.20 5.20 5.0 
Now ‘Orkeaites : visscdnssossscace 70 2.10 2.80 
Galveston... sce csebwoutwaced .JO8 2.05 3.58 


ITOW TO SEND MONEY. 


If you do not wish to take any risk of loss, send P.O. 
Order, registered letter, or get a N. Y. Drift. Rat as 
all these ways are expensive, especially forsinallamo nits, 
Iwill mtke a suggestion. Probably not mor? thor one 
letter in a thousand is lost in the mail, but to be on the 
safe side, we will assume that one ina hundred will he 
lost. The cheapest way is to get a Money Order, but 
even at thelow price of 10 cents. we pay S10. to have the 
one hundred letters safe, besides the trouble of getting 
the Order. Had you put $10. in each of the hundred let- 
ters, and lost one of them, you would have been no more 
out of pocket. This would show that it only pays to reg- 
ister amounts exceeding $10; to make it a little safer, 
call it 85. We have for years sent all sums of less 
than $5., unregistered, and we have saved in fees, far 
more than the amount lost, besides saving our friends 
who received it, the trouble of getting it cashel. This 
plan only applies to persons of known integrity, for 
when the money is sent, they may if disposed, say they 
never received it. If you do nit know ME, you had het- 
ter not send me any loose money. for I may be only writ- 
ing this to get the advantage. Do you oa why I do not 
stand the loss myself if it is only one letterin one hun- 
dred? I would cheerfully do this,were I not in danger of 
doing harm by making such a proposal in a public eir- 
cular, for it would be too much like leaving the door to 
one’s store open all night. Besides. I should have to 
charge a little more for goods, if I stood ALL losses. 
would advise all to do business with as much economy as 
possible, but when losses come, I think it bist that we 
each bear our share of them, cheerfully. 

For fractional parts of a dollar, postage stamps are 
always acceptable, and we can use them of any denom- 
ination. 





We always consider it an especial favor to have cus- 
tomers inform us by postal card whether goods are sat- 
isfactory ; whether our mode of packing is efficient ; time 
taken in transit; whether Express or Freight ch urges 
were reasonable; ete., ete. 

Respectfully, 

IMPLEMENTS, AND SUPPLIES FOR 

THE APIAR 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 





To avoid useless repetition, this price list contains 
only further explanations of the articles given al- 
phabetically, in every No.of GLEANINGS ; therefore 
if you wish alist of all the articles we keep for 
sale, you are to look there for tt. 


Muilabdle articles are designated in the left hand col- 
umn of sigures ; the figures giving the amor:nt of postage 
required. 
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ALIGHTING BOARDS. 





ALIGHTING BOARD, DETACHABLE. 

These are intended especially for hives with a loose 
bottom, bnt can be used on almost any hive. They 
are fastened to the bottom board with a couple of 
screws. The entrance is closed or enlarged at pleas- 
ure, by moving the hive backward or forward. They 


| 


CAGES FOR QUEENS. 


These are made of wood, and a sufficient amount 


| of the candy is poured into the cage while hot, to 


last the bees and queen a month or more. The cage 
also contains a vial of water which the bees use to 
moisten the candy, as needed. Price of cage com- 
plete, 10c., or $1.00 per dozen. If wanted by mail, 
ndd 3c. each extra. See cut on next to last page. 


CANDY FOR BEES. 
This is made of Coffee A sugar, with 1-5 part wheat 


| flour. It can be fed at any seascn, and will start brood 


Jook rather pretty on the Simplicity Hive, but Ido not | 


think them at all essential. See HIVES. Price 10 cts.; 
by mail, 25 cents. 


BARRELS FOR HONEY, 


Price, $2.50; the same waxed and painted, $3,50. 
For directions for waxing and painting, and all about 
barrela and barreling honey, see A B C, Part First. 


BASSWOOD TREES. 


with some of their native soil adhering to the roots 
ot each. 


One foot and under, per one hundred........... $2 00 
“ “ oT “ oe “ by mail.... 8 09 
One foot to five feet * af 5 
Five feet totenfeet ‘ eS i a aeaenan 10 00 
These will be taken directly from the forest as 
wanted, and if planted any time after the leaves have 
fallen, until the ground freezes, not one in one hun- 


the months of April and May; and spring planting 
is, perhape, preferable. For a description of the barse- 
wood with engravii g, see A BC, Part First. 


Bees, full colony, amply provided for winter, 
intwo story, chaff hive with tested queen 
from imported mother, safe arrival guaran- 
teed... (Lawn hive $1. more)........ .-..... $15 00 
{ The sameina 1 story Simplicity hive........ 13 00 
| The same in oldstyle L. hive with portico, ete.12 00 

The same with hybrid queen.................. 10 00 
Not provisioned for. winter (hybrids in old hive) 7 00 
| Two frame nucleus with tested queen 
shin SE 2! 2) SERRE Oere pan ney eae 4 50 
rs - The same with dollar queen.... 3 50 
For a three frame nucleus, add $1.00 to above vrices. 
For an imported queen in any of the above, add $5.00. 
We think we can prepare bees for shipoing safely any 
month in the year; when we fai) in so doing,we will give 
due notice. 


BEE HUNTING BOX, 


| the open air. 


rearing nicely even during the winter months, when the 
weather is not too severe, As it is put into the regular 
brood frames, one of trem can be hung in the hive as 
readily as a frame of sealed honey, and it is almost im- 
possible for beesto starve when thus supplied. During 
a drouth in the fall or summer, brood rearing can be 
kept up, end quecns can be raised, b the use of this 
candy, just as well as during a yield of honey. As bees 
lick it off slowly, it will not start robbing, even if fed in 
*rice, 15¢c, per lb.; an L. frame holds, on 
an average, about 8 lbs. Grape sugar can be poured into 


. the frames in the same way, bui the bees do not take it 


so readily. 
CHAFF CUSHIONS. 


We make and keep in stock two sizes of these; the 


f | thin quilted ones to be tacked inside the cover to fill 
Young Basswood or Linden trees, securely packed | 


just the space above the sheet of enameled cloth, and 
tLe thick unquilted ones that are used for wintering, 


for 25¢c. additional. The 


| and thet entirely fill the be gr story. The former are 


2¢c., and can be sent by mai 


| large onesare worth 30c , and cannot be sent by mail 


for less than 60c. po-tage. Chaff, 10c. per 
CIRCULAR saad 5 MAKING BEE 


After having tested saws of many different makers, we 


| ay »j f oem) ” 
dred should failto grow. They can also be sent during | have decided that the “Simcnds” saws, made without 


hammering, are Cecidedly superior to saws made by any 
other process. The temper is perfeetly even, and while 
they hold an edge beautifully they file nicely, and stand 


| up to their work, in spite of knots or cross grained stuff, 


better than any other. They give more work, better 


| work, and do it with less power. Saws, as mentioned 
| below. can be sent by return mail; if you wish a different 


10 | With printed instructions................006 25 | 


BEE-KEEPER’S MEDLEY. 


This is a fine large photograph, size 11x14, containing ex- 
cellent large photograyhs of both Langstroth and Quinby, 
besides good sized pictures of almost all the prominent 


| mandrel, 


bee-keepers, and writers for the Bee Journals. The name | 


of each is plainly printed on it. and as it contains cver 
150 pictures, it makes a very pleasant study, especially af- 
ter having followed these friends in their writings as we 
have many of them, for years. Think cf having a good 
photo of Hetherington, Grimm, Doolittle, Bolin, Prof. 
Cook, Dadant, Dean, Davis, Gallup. Kutie Grimm, Mrs. 
Harrison, Dr. Hamlin, Muth, Nellis, Nesbit, Wagner, 
Prof. Kirtland, Porsc ns, Carey, and enough more to near- 
ly fill this page, all sent safely for only $1,C0. 


BINDER, 


Emeraon’r, {Cr GLEANINGS......ccccceeseees 60, (0, 75 


BRASS GAUGE FOR PLANING 
LUMBER 


MOS TF Ti FEO WOM luda vakcistcecaceces 50 


BURLAP, 
10 | For covering bees in wixter, 40 in. wice, } er 
PREG 06 o-ccrnwshseanneesouheiol habe odese antec 10 


CHEESE CLOTH, 
21 For etrainere, per yard... ..ccccccccccicsosee = 10 





sized hole, there may be some delay. 


y 

z Extra for each 
S Diameter. Thickness. Sizecf Price additional 
8 Hole. each. gauge (heavier) 
3c} 4inch 19 gauge x $0.85 £0.06 
ges 367" es x 1.00 AT 
ae as % 1.25 09 
aoe, 9. © a. x 1f0 10 

a 3.* % 1.75 ll 
man. 9 * : | ae % 2.25 14 
20e {10 * | Fie 1 2.75 1 
Sdcj}is “ -. 1 3.50 .20 


SAWS FOR GROOVING SECTION BOXES. 
4 inch, for Barnes’ foot power saw (by mail 10c. 
CN es. ci cccandacphisyandsqumubeeveteueat $1 50 
5 inch, for the heavier mandrel................++ 2 00 
As many as 7 or 8 of the latter can be run on one 
but with the foot power saw, not more 
than 1, or 2 at the most. 


Please state whether you wish rip. or Cross cut saws, 
and if you want them set and sharpened 1eady for use, 
send 5e., additional, for every inch in diameter. 





a ee ee 





Gueaiocs 


Kae 


gps ety =a 
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For the smal! saws, 4, 5, 6, and 7 inh, we sell a great 
many of the Barnes’ foot power saw mandrels. These 
are not beted, have a 34 inch steel shaft 12 inches 
long, a 3 irich ved pully, 1% inch flange, and are to 
hold saws with a X inch hole in the centre. Aithougch 
they ran surprisingly easy, and are movels of simplicity, 
I would prefer the heavier mandre!, where any other 

ower is to be use i than the foot power. The price is 
5.00. and they can be sent by mail for 60ec. more. 

The larger mandrel, of which we give an engraving, 
holds saws with al inch hole in the centre. and has a 
23 inch pulley, with a 3%¢ inch face; a skaft 1 inch in 
diameter, and 14 inches long; and a flanse 24 inches in 
diameier. This mandrel runs in babbet metal. and is so 
fitted, that there is absolutely no eud shake. The price ! 
is $7.00, and it can be sent by either express or freight. | 

; SaW SETS. 

The saw set shown be!ow, we think best for all gen- 
eral purpo-es, espec ally for those inexperience i With 
saws, > 








Price 75c; if wanted by rail. add 10c. 


CLASPS, 
16 | For transferring, rackege of 100.........-... 25 
CLIMBERS, 
Oe A I ahi og isc etiins oncncascaceceseces 2 £0 


COMB FOUNDATION. 
PURE BEESWAX. 

A lb. of wax will make abont 150 starters such as we 
use in our section boxes. or about 6 sheets for the L. 
frames, or about 4 sheets 12 by 18. 

Packed in neat wooden boxes—paper between every 


two sheets. per lb. per peke. 
1 Ih. 1% x3% or 8x'6¢ by mail........ 80c 80 
3 “ 12x18 or 8x16%, by mail......... 80¢ 2 40 
3“ ys * by freicht or exp. 58c 1 75 
5 “o “ iti e “se Lio a Khe 4 75 
10 “ “ “ “ ae 5c 5 50 
en a “ .. Bie 13 25 
50 “ “ “ “ “ “ — 520 % 00 
nod eRe Spl Bok “.. 50c 50 00 
500 “ e “ “oe oe it de 48e 240 00 
— 2 50 % “ .. 45c 450 00 


White wax, 25¢ per Ib. extra, if wanted, but we consider 
we yellow in every respect preferable, even for comb 

ney. 

The fdn. is kept in stock, in sheets 12x18 inchts, and 
8x16 inches [exact size needed for L. brood frames] 
1% by 3% (size we use for our sections) packed in box- 
es of 1, 3. 5, 10. 25. 50 and 100 lbs. each, and shipped only 
in these hoxes at the ahove prices. Ban 

There are 5 cells to the inch. and one pound of wax 
meskes from 4 to 9 square feet of surface. The thinnest 
will he used by the bees. but is not made into comh as 
quickly as the heavier. which has ereater denth of cell, 
A box contains diffetent thicknesses; we can not well 
make it all of one thickness 

Tf 60 hs. are wanted, send money for a 10 1h. box and a 
50 th. hax. &e. The diference in price is only enouch to 
cover the differance in cost of boxing, packing, &e.: five 10 
Tb. boxes, and a une and nailins up five hox- 
es, cost mneh more then one 50 lb. box, and packing, 
handling and nailing up one box. ’ 

As these packezes are all pnt up and kept in stock, 
there cart he no varvation, unless at an.advitional price. 

Now my friends. if you want al! sorts of quantities, or 
want it cut all sorts of sizes, I will accommodate vou with 
all the pleasure in the world, for TEN CTS. PER LB, EXT A 


Wax will he worked up to order, and cut into sheets of | 


any siz? desired for 25e ner Ih. in quantities of 140 Vhs, or 
more. For smaller lots. con will have to sell us your 
war. and buy fin. a’ above prices 4 
We will pay 25 needs cish for hricht yellow wax 
At »bove prices we can pav no express or ‘reizh 
chirwes either wey, 


On all Fdn. orderedbeforedan. |, 








’19, 5c. perlb. may be deducted. 





DEc. 
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wn 
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FOUNDATION MACHINE WITH 5 INCH ROLLS. 


COMB FOUNDATION MACHINES. 


Machines for making sheets | foot wide - $100 00 
Expressly for L. frame. 9 inches wide . 50 00 
For making 5 inches wide for section boxes- 35 00 
Double Boiler for above machines, - $3.00, 3.50 and 4.00 
Dipping plates per pair,  - . $1.00, 1.50 and 2.00 

The above prices are for cells 4% or 5to the tuch. 
If drone size is wanted, add $10, $5 and $8 reapesctively 
to above prices. The machines are all ready for use, 
and full instructions will be sent to each purchaser. 

We have sold £35.00 machines for making comb foun- 
dation to 

Rev. J. Van Eaton, York. N. Y.; Lewis Walker, Ventu- 
ra, Cal.; G. M. Dale. Border Plains, Iowa; G. W. Gates, 
Bartlett, Tenn.; A. Salisbury. Camargo Ills.; C. F. Lane, 
Koshkonong. Wis.; Wm. 8. Hersperzer. Jefferson, Md. ; 
Wm. Riatt. Liff. by Dundee, Scotland ; W. 8. Bovd, Beth- 
any, O.; W. R. Bishop, Sherwood. Wis.; Dr. J. B. 
Hawkes. Arlincton Heights. IIs.; A. W. Foreman. M. D., 
White Hall, Ills.; Mrs. M.D. Minor, Port Jackson. N. Y.: 
C. M. Joslin. M. D. St. Charles, Mich.: Geo. B. Wallace, 
San Bernardino, Cal.. C. L. Johnston, Danville. Pa.; J. F. 
Flory, Modesto, Cal.; W. H. Stewart. Orion, Wis.; OC. F. 
Dielnielt. Milwaukee, Wis.: Scudder and Palmer. New 
Boston, Il's.; A. Potter, Enreka. Wis.: R. Quinn. 
Shellshurg, Iowa.: J. B. Keeler, Carlinville, I'ls.; M. 
H. Adams, Fort Ann. Wash. ©o.. N. Y.: M. Wrrick, 
Cascade. Dub. Co. Iowa: W. W. Cary, Colerain, 
Frank. Oo, Maas.; ©. R. Carlin, Shreveport. L1.; Jno. 
W. Moore, Pleasant Hill, Cass Co., Mo.; C. Grimm, 
Jefferson, Wis. M. B. Terrass, San Bernardino, Cal. 


A $108 00 (12 inch drone comb) machine to J. H. Nellis, 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


A seven irch copper roll worker machine, to N.N. 
Betsinger, Mxrcellius. Onon,. Co, N. 


Nine inch $50.00 machines, to ©. R. Carlir. Shreve- 
port La.; Jno. Hunter, 5 Exton Rise. Ealing, Enelind ; 
J. B. Stevenson, San Bernardino, Cal.; 1. FE. Crane, Brid- 
port, Vt.; J. Bo Rapp) Owensville, O ; Pe er John- 
sten. Grose Velley Nevada Ce,, Col; J. D, Enas, 
Napa City. Cal.; W. L. Cobb, Middleville, Mich.: A. 
A. Winslow, New Holstein, Wis ; W. W. Cary, Cole- 
rain, Mass.; R. Stehle, Marietta, O.; IT. L. Parker, 
MeMinnville, Tenn.; 8S. Anglemire, Du Page. Tils.; 
C. H. Dadant, Hamilton, Ils.; P. L. Viallon, Bayou 
Goula, La.;: Wm. Faulkner. Vevay, Ind.; J. & I. 
Crowfoot, Hartford. Wis.; J. B. Hains. Bedford. 0. 
Dan’! Spear, “ardington, Morrow Co., 0.: F.C. Stan- 
ley, Jeffersonville. Tll.: Aug Christie, Maple Land- 
ing, Inwa; One to Scotland, name unknown. 

Twelve inch $100.00 machines, to C.0. Perrine, Chicago, 
ills.; D. A. Jones. Beeton, Ont., Canada; J. Maddory, 
Lov Angeles. Cal.: J. H N Nis, Canejohane, N. Y.; 

J. King & Co., New York City.; J. Oatman & Son, 
Dundee, Ills.; H. S. Elkins, Kennedy, New York. 
Otto Schultz, Frankfort, Germany. 
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HOW TO FASTEN SHEETS OF FDN, IN THE 
BROOD FRAMES. 
The melted wax plan. 


Set a commen smal lamp ina tall box with one open 
side. having coarse wire cloth nailed over the top 
Place on the wire cloth a cup contsining wax. Keep 
the wax just meiter, iy turning the Jamp wick up or 
down, Now, with a pencil brush, you car put the mel 
ted wax neat!« just where vou wantit. Fit a beard se 
that it will slip into your frame just half way, and lay 
your sheet of tan. on thie, with its upper edge close 
against the top bar; brush the wax along ihe joint. slip 
out the board and hang the frameinahive. After a 
Hitle practice you will do them quite rapidly, and 
think itis justtun. It is said that the tdn., to prevent 
sagging, should go in the frame in such a way thatthe 
walls of the cells run up and down, instead of diago 


nally. Our sheets are all made for the L. trames in that | 


way. 
The plan we prefer. 


If wax is rnbbed hard against a piece of dry wood, 
at ordinary temperatures, it will adhere almostas well 
as if put on in a melted state. Theretore, all we have 
to do to fasten it in the trames, is to lay it in place, and 
press the edge against the comb guide with the fingers, 
until it sticks moderately. Now take a knifeor screw- 
driver, and rubitdown hard. To prevent the wax 


from sticking to the tool, dip itin either starch or hon- | 


ey ; we use the latter because it is handier, One corner 


of the tool should go clear down to the wood, at the | 
last stroke. to make a** sure thing” of it. The fan. | 
should reach within ¥ inch of the end bars, and with- | 
in }, a3 a general rule, of the bottom bar. This space | 
is needed co allow the sheets to streich as it is being | 
worked out, which it always does more or less. Some | 


lots of wax will stretch scarcely perceptibly, while 


others will to the extent we have mentioned; and as | 


it is desirable to have the sheet hang clear of the bot 
tom bar when the cells are drawn out full length,we 
think best to give below the amount of space we have 
mentioned, The reason is that the combs will bulge, 
it there is any stretching after they have touched the 
bottom bar. To put the sheets in rapidly, you will 
need a bourd cut 80 as to just fit inside the frame, and 
reach up as far as the comb guide. Lay the sheet on 
this, close up to the top bar, and stroke it down to the 
comb guide, as we have directed. If your frames are 
made without a comb guide, you can fasten the sheet 
to the topbarin the same way, and then give it a quarter 
turn, so that it will hang straight down. As fast as 
the frames are filled, they should be hung in a hive, 
to be secure from injury. If you do not make the above 
plan work to suit you, you can fasten the sheets by 
tacking a strip of wood about 4; by %% intothe top bar, 
while the upper edge of the sheet is between them; 
this strip should be put on in such a way that the tdn, 
hangs straight down under the center of tbe top bar, 


For putting tn. into the section frames or into boxes, | 
make a saw cut nearly through the stuff ot which tie | 


top ismade, where you wish the shect to hang. Before 
this piece is fastened in place, bend the wood back- 


ward in sach a way as to open the saw cut, slip in the | 


edge of che sheet, close up the cut, and it is secure. 





CARLIN’S FDN. CUTTER. 


Smell size, with tin wheel. 10c.; large size, with steel 
wheel, 75c. If wanted by mail, add 2c for the former, 
aud 5¢e. for the latter. Although these are very con- 
venient for cntting a greit number of small p'eces, 
our hands have rather preferred for larger wok to 
cut a board the size wanted, xnd ly it ona pile of a 
dozen sheets or more. then with a very sharp, round 
pointed, butcher knife, they cut with reper'ed stokes 
through the whole at once clear round the board. _ If 
the wax 1s neither '00 cold nor too hot, you cm, with 
practice, do it repidly and nicely. Norecf the ser:ps 
nee be wasted, for you cin use, in the section boxes, 
pieces of all shapes and sizes. 


DRONE COMB. 


Althouch it wovld seem that drone comb would be 
preferable for su: plus boxes, it is at pre ent more the- 
ory than ve'ul pr:ctice. We ei furnish ve y thin 
drone comb +t the same prices and youe:n «ll try it 
for yourselves St rters f r section wu xes are, at 
present, ail made of drone filn, 
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FOUNDATION MACHINE WITH 12 INCH ROLLS. 









Holds five tvames, secure from dust or robbers, and 
catches ail the drip; price $1,50. 


DIVISION BOARDS. 








CHAFF CUSHION DIVISION BOARD. 





Pee tuaihe &% 
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These are made of thin wood, packed with chaff, 
and have cloth cushion bottom and eds, that they 
may fit closely in any hive, and be easily removable. 

rice, 20c; if wanted by mail, 4#¢ must be sent tor 
postage. Price in flat without chaff, 10c. 


ENAMELED CLOTH. 


. This we now use in preference to anything el:e, 
or covering the frames, before the chaff cushions 


are put over the bees. [have seldom known the bees 


ité through it, and the surface is so smooth and 
glossy, they put very litile propclis on it. It is also 
0 v= and light, that, if it is spread over a bee, he 
m readily crawl out from under it without injury. 
yg per yard, 45 inches wide, 25c; if a whole piece 
of 12 yards is taken, 22c; if ordere 1 by mail, send 15e 
ptr yard ¢ xtra for postage. 
TIN LINED SHEETS OF ENAMELED CLOTH. 
Thesé are just Hglt for the Simplicity and chaff 


hives; price, 10c each. If sent by mail, 5c more for 
postage. Per hundred, by express or freight, $3.00. 


ELECTROTYPES. 


We ean furaish electrotypes of any of the engra- 
vings in this price list, GLEANINGS, or the A BOC, for 
25c¢ sgl square inch. If sent by mail, add lt per cent 
to the price, for yp one To measure an engraving, 
you are to take the dimensions of the blank paper 
around it. None furnished for less than 25c. 





EMERY WHEELS FOR GUMMING CIR-| 


CULAR SAWS. 


These are very valuab!e for 2 great variety of other | 


purpvoses, such as sharpening all kinds of wood cutting 


tools, cutter heads, grinding and polishing, cutting | 


tempere i steel, etc. e:c. We give below the prices 
of such wheels as are most desirable for the above 
mentionei uses for the Barne3’ saws. 

The best wheel for the small circular saws is 3x %- 
x3-16, and is made to order especially for us. Price, 
pa 7 mail 44c. Double thickness (%), 45c, by 
ma : 


EXTRACTORS. 


One important point is that all machines, to work to 
the best advantage, should be so made that the frame 
may hang in them just as it hangs in the hive, it we 
— the L. and Q. frames, and all having a length un- 
der the top bar greater than 14 inches. It may be im- 
possible for us to give all the reasons for this now, but 
we hope you will take our word for it, when we say 
there are very good reasons for standing a frame on 
end in the Extractor, when the length is much greater 
than the depth. 

Our castings are made to fit two different sized 
cans; Viz., 17 and 20 inches; and we make the cans 
also of two different heights. To work nicely, the 
frame needs about the same amount of room to hang 
in the Extractor, that it has in the hive; to do this 
there seems to be no other way than to make every 
Extractor to fit the hive it is intended for. Of course 

ou can use them otherwise, but we are well satisfied 
that the cumbrous machines now in use, are many of 
~~ aan to be S00n laid aside for the more mod- 
ern kind. 


MATERIALS FOR MAKING EXTRACTORS. 
IX tin, 14x20, per box of 112 sheets.............. $8 50 
Castings for the fearing, and supporting arm 
that attaches it to the can, in the rough, 


just as it come; from the factory............ 50 
The same finished, complete, varnished ready 

PEEVE CURS ease SWOveccccccecscecccccocse con) 12 

If the latter is wanted by mail, send 50c more 

for postage. 
Inside of extractor and gearing complete..... 4 00 
mae ~ 4 Gates, tinned, ready to solder into the 
WER sieeioncccsccveccsscssscscceescccecs, 4 08 


Rios CVaceacuses 
If sent by mail, add 25¢ each, for postage. 
Wire cloth made expressly for extractors, per 
EY HE ashncedrwensbstesopeccestseesaense 10 
If wanted by mail, 5c per foot extra. 
Hoops to go around the tops of the extractors 
very strong and stiff, gnicely tinned, an 
drilled for the castings, 50c; per doz....... 5 00 
Basket to be hung in extractor, for broken 
ieces of comb, and for section boxes, 
NS Ot ES Sd bind ds0i00b ge aahewoedes 35 








DIAGRAM OF PRINCIPAL FRAMES IN USE. 


Figures given are outside dimensions in inches, Sus- 
pended frames have \ inch supporting arms, or an 
equal prolongation of top bar. 
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The following table is for the convenience of those 
ordering machines, and is intended to enable any one 
to decide for himself exactly what he can use to the 
best advantage. 


PRICE LIST OF EXTRACTORS. 


[The figures in parentheses, just before the prices, 
give the exact inside width of the revolving frame of 
the Extractor, in inches. } 


A honey knife is included with each machine; the 
price will be $1.00 less if no knife is wanted. 
No. 1.—For the Gallup frame. or anv frame 11} 

inches wide and not more than 12} deep..(12) $7 50 
No. 2.—For the American frame, or any one 12 

inches wide and not more than 12} deep. (124) 7 75 
No. 3.—For anv frame 12} inches wide and not 

more than 12} deep......e.ceeseseeceoeeee(1) 8 00 
No.4. For the Adair frame or any frame.13} 

wide and not more than 12} deep.........(14}) 8 00 


The above are all in shallow cans, 17} inches high, 
and are very convenient for placing at such a height 
as to allow of running the honey directly into the bar- 
rel or any other receptacle, and still not too high 
for any one to work conveniently. The following 
numbers can also be used in the same way, unless the 
operator is short in stature; in that case, a shallow 
box may be inverted to stand on, but is somewhat in- 
convenient. 
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No.5. This is made expressly for the Lang- 
stroth frame, which is to be used standing on 
end. It will take any frame whose top bar 
does not exceed 20 inches, and depth 9% 


SNE a hiadteeccheneti scan top anei see seacescreltep ge CO 
No.6, The same except that it will take a frame 
OF 30 3 TAGROE IN CODEN cons nocacedestcetccsces (11) & 50 


No.7. This is made expressly for the Quinby 
suspended frame, and wiil take also the other 

kind when the end bars have a depth not 

greater than 11% inches.........cecccccsece (12) 9 00 
No.8. This is tor all Quinby frames. and ell 

American trames having a depth greater than 

1244 inches, and can be used for all the frames 

in our diagram, but is much more inconvenient 

than the smaller ones where they can be 

MOOG si accs sacs cepa Cecctad casa téssccedns --- (12%) 900 
No.9. ‘Lhis machine is like No. 8, except that it 

takes a frame % inch wider, and is suitable for 

American frames that are 1244 wide and more 

than 12} inches deep........cscscccsscece --(13) 9 00 
No. 10. This is the largest machine that we 

keep in etock, and will take a frame as wide 

asthe Adair, and as long as the Quin- 

MT vcccccvccndsescccoveseccosccesecsouecece -» (184) 9 00 

All the above are to be used with the honey gate open, 
holding only about 25 lbs. below the revolving frame ; 
if you desire one with a space for any considerale 
quantity of honey below the revolving Jrame, we will 
Forateh tit for le per lb. additional, for as many Ibs. of 
honey as you wish it to contain. 

For frames having a top bar with an extreme length 
of more than 20 inches, we shall have to make an extra 
charge of $1 00, and we shall have to make the same 
extra charge for frames that exceed 14 inches the nar- | 
rowest way. There are few frames of such extremely | 
large size in use, yet we sell them occasionally. | 
Also, we find a few who insist on an extractor | 
that will hold 4 frames at once; unless the frames are | 
very small, we cannot think such will be liked as well, 
yet we will turnish them when desired, at an expense | 
of $1.50 extra. If you look into the matter, you will 
see thata very much larger and heavier revolving 
frame will be neeced, and every ounce in weight ad- 
ded to this, hinders rapid work. 

Any of the above will be made with the wire cloth ina 
slanting position, for $1.00 extra, but we do not consider 
it of any especial advantage. 

All of the last six—tall cans—have a support at the 
bottom for the frames to rest upon, and also to hold 
broken pieces of comb, should it be desired. The 
four have nothing of this kind, for it is not needed, 
and would in reality only make them heavier, and be 
in the way; we advise purchusers always to take the 
smaller machines when they will take their frames. 
For instance, we would much prefer the No. 4, to the 
No. 10, even if offered at the same price, provided we | 
had nothing butthe Adair frame in our apiary. 

Although cour machines are now made much lighter 
and stronger, the gearing very much improved in 
looks as well as in strength, an improvement added | 
whereby once oiling will last for years, a cover and 
strainer added, and the prices reduced, yet we wiil 
make the proposal that we will, to any one who has | 
purchased one oma 10 per cent offon all he | 
may sell after that; and this is all we can doin the 
way of furnishing them at wholesale. To dealers who 
advertise our Extractors, we will give 25 per cent off. 
Thia offer refers only to Extractors and honey knives. 

Ir may be there are valuable features found in the high 
priced Extractors, not found in our own, but if such is the 
case, we are unable to appreciate them. We have added 
every improvement suggested that we thought would 
prove valuable, all things considered. Anyone who has | 
studied the matter will see that to make a machine capa- | 
ble of receiving four combs instead of two, will require an 
increase in size and weight, without very materially aid- 
ing in rapidity of work, among the masses. Reversing the 
combs inside the can, making the inside frame three-corn- 
ered, running the machine by gearing or belts placed un- 
der the bottom, ete., etc., have all had their advocates, 
but we think have generally been, after a time, discarded 
like the revolving cans. Our friends can rest assured, that 
we shall spare no pains in promeey ehopting any real im- 
provement that may come up. Please do tell the dimen- 
sions of the frame or frames you use, in ordering. 

_ Any kind of a machine that revolves the honey after 
it is thrown out of the comb, or that revolves tin cans 
with the combs, is a most serious blunder, as you will 
see by trying both kinds. 

INSTKUCTIONS FOR USING AN EXTRACTOR. 

Many of our new friends have asked for directions 
for using these machines, but really they are so sim- 

le, that it seems little advice need be required. 














ey are all ready for use when received, and the most 


that is required is to screw them fast to some box or 
bench just high enough to allow the gate torun the 
honey into the bung-hole of a barrel. Fasten this 
box or bench securely to the floor. Do not under- 
take to work unless the bees are gathering honey, or 
you wili be very likely to have trouble. The best 
time is when they are busy in the flelds, and if the 
yield is good, you will hardly need any smoke. Care- 
fully remove a frame from the hive, and then, with a 
series of sudden jerks, shake the bees in front of the 
hive or on top of the trames, as you may find most 
convenient. When you have shaken off as many as 

ou can, take a bunch of asparagus tops, and Lavoe 

rush off every bee in front of the hive. Now with 
the honey knife, carefully cut the cappings from all 
capped cells: to do this quickly, you will slide the 
knife under the caps in such a way as to have them 
come off in one entire sheet. In regard to straining 
the honey, we know of no way that answers so well, 
all things considered, as to hang the little bag sent 
With the machine, in the bung of the barrel; this 
keeps it all close and tight from flies and dust, and 
when you stop work fora little while, it is all safe, 
without the necessity of covering anything up. Two 
such bags are really needed, s0 that one can be -kept 
clean and ready to take the place of the other, when it 
becomes filled with impurities. As the sediment al- 
ways settles to the bottom of the bag, the sides work 
well as a strainer for along time. Cloth strains honey 
more perfectly than the finest wire cloth can. When 
the comb is uncapped it is to be placed in the Extrac- 
tor; altheugh you can extract one comb ata time if 
you choose, it is much better to have two, as they 
then balance each other, and the friction is lees on the 
bearings, though our machines will stand the strain 
of the heaviest combs, one at atime, if need be. Turn 
just fast enough (and no faster) to throw out the hon- 
ey, and there will be no danger of throwing out the 
brood; you will soon learn this by practice. Combs so 
full of brood that there ia but little room for heney had 
better be left in the hive; there is little to be gained 
by woking very close, and should the honey season 
suddenly close, there is danger of the bees starving, 
as we have known them to do, even in July. 


On this account Iwould extract from the frames 
in the upper story only, after the bees get once well into 
them. 

If your hives are kept close to the ground, and no 
weeds allowed to grow around the entrances, there is 
very little danger of losing queens while extracting, 
yet itis a very good plan to keep them carefully in 
mind, and if you should not see them, we thinkita 
little safer to shake the combs that contain much 
brood, so that the bees fall directly into the hive. 
Losing queens while extracting is rather expensive 
business, 

After the honey is taken from one side of the comb 
it is, of course, to be turned, and the honey taken from 
the other side. When the combs are very heavy and 
the honey very thick, it may be best to throw it out 
only partially the first time, and then reverse, to avoid 
crushing the comb into the wire cloth by the great 
centrifugal force resulting from such a weight moving 
at a great speed. 


FEEDERS. 





_At present, we make and keep in stock 3 kinds; the 
simplicity shown on last page, the pepper box feeder, 
and the one shown above. The price is the same on 
all; 5¢ for a pint, and 1¢c for a quart feeder; by the 
hundred, $4.(0 for the small. and $8.00 for the large; i 
sent by mail, double the above prices. To use the 
one shown above, dip it in a pail of syrup or honey, 
while held in a horizontal position; you can do this 
conveniently by taking hold of one corner. When full 
turn it upright, as shown in the cut, apd lift it out. It 
may now be placed in front of the hive just at night, 
so as to allow the bees to get a “sup” to start them, 
and they will quickly take every drop. If you wish to 
feed in the day time, place it in the bive at one side of 
the combs, on the top of the frames, or on the top of a 
honey board with one of the holes open. The pepper 
box feeder is intended especially to be set over a hole 
in the quilt or honey board. Any of the cheap boxes 
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with a perforated cover, such as pepper is sold in, will 
answer the same purpose, We also furnish what we 
have for years called the tea-kettle feeder, because it 
is the size of a common tea-kettle, and holis about 
20lbs. or enough for a colony to winter on, at one 
“dose.” The price of these is $1.00, or $10.00 per dozen. 


They are to be used ir the upper story; if desired they | 


@in madé inan oblong or square form, so as to be 
used in the lower story. ‘To avoid killing bees, they 
may be attached to a top bar, and be hung on the rab- 
bets like a frame. While we are about it, I would re- 
mark that I consider the frame of flour candy, already 


mbntioneéd, as inCompsrably ahead of any feeder. for, | 
afier the candy is eaten out, you havea frame already | 


fot them to build comb in, and you are at no expense 
fot feeder at all, and have none to remove from the 
hive after it is emptied. The candy also furnishes p>l- 
len, as well as honey, and you have no bother with 
liquids and sticky syrups. The feeders are needed for 
Sor eerpe sugar, orit can be fed in frames like 
candy, 
FILES FOR CIRCULAR SAWS. 


MM ha Nh i a 


er 









The above is the very best thing we have ever 
found, and 2s the shape is just the pitch of the teeth, 
almost any one can leara to puta saw in order with 
one of them, ina very short time. 

Price of the 5 inch............. -- 2Cc or $2.08 per dozen. 

o i OO act ie ith beach Sun oak 40c * 423 * 9 

If wanted by mail, add le for each small one, and 7e 
for each large one. The larze size has a notehin the 


top that can be used for setting saws. This size is 


just right for the hand ripper. 


3 cornered files, for cross-cut saws 10c. Per doz $1 00 


If wanted by mail, 2c each extra. 


FOOT-POWER BUZZ-SAWS. 


These machines are very handy in the apiary indeed, 


and as we warrant them to cut common, inch, pine | 


boards at the rate of 8 feet per minute, line measure, 


and other thicknesses in proportion, they will answer | 


to make framer, hives, section boxes, and almostevery 
thing wanted about the apiary. The table can be 
raised and lowered for cutting different depths, for 
rabbeting, grooving, joining and other work. Price, 
with two 6inch saws, all needed gauges, etc., $35.00. 
The buzz saws will reach through 2 inches. A 
scroll caw attachment is added for $5.00 more, or $40 
for complete machine as shown below. 


FOOT-POWER BUZZ SAW AND SCROLL SAW COMBINED. 





These answer very well, for making hives for your 
| own use, but if yon think of making them for sale, 
you wiil need power of some kind. If the machine is 
all in excellent trim, saws sharp, and every thing 
nicely oiled, the labor is not very fatiguing, for saw- 
tng inch Jumber, but if you let the saw get just a little 
dull, or yourlumber is hard, or if you attempt to cut 
| very much 2 inch stuff, you may wish pretty “ severe- 
ly,” you hau a tittle engine. Although we have sican 
power, we find the foot power saw so handy for odd 
jobs, that we could hardly get along without it. We 
iurnish with them the A BC book on hive making, 
saw filing, and the care o! saws. 


FOUNTAIN PUMP, OR SWARM AR.- 
REST 


This is a very pretty little brass force pump, or 
fire engine, with a rubber hose attachet, It is sv 
light, that you can work it with a pul of water hang- 
ing on your arm, and can throw tae water w.thout 

| trouble onto the roof of atbree story building. Of 
course these machines are invaluable in extinguish- 
ing tires, washing windows, clearing trees of worm’s 
nest3, watering plints and gardens, etc; but their 
chief value to tue bee keeper is on account of the fa- 
cility with which a swarm of bees can be brought 
| dowa by spraying them with tbe attachment spec- 
| lally for that purpose. If you can get within a rou or 
| two of the swarm, come down tley must, for you can 
wet the wings of each individual bee, so that he is as 
helpless as if wings were unkvown, aad then sou 
are “boss’ of proceedings, without any question. 
Price of pump is now but $8.50; thev bave formeriy 
been $10. If wanted by mail, add 60c for postage. 

A beautiful colored plate of the pump mailed on 

application. 


FRAMES FOR BEE HIVES. 
CORNERS, METAL, FOR FRAME MAKING. 

Perhaps the readiest way of understanding all about 
these, will be to order a sample frame, which we send by 
mail with a bit of rabbet and sample transferring clasp, 
for 15c. For the convenience of those who do not get the 
idea at once, we submit the following diagram. Also see 
| engraving on front cover. 





| METAL CORNER, AND ITS POSITION IN THE HIVE. 


| The engraving is full size. _The % board B is supposed 
| to be the end of the hive. A is a section of the metal rab- 
bet, and C is the corner, raised a little from its place as 
| it restson the rabbet. The space E, between the frame 
| and the end of the hive, should be about % of an inch, as 
| explained below. F shows the bevel and shoulder, shown 
| on the front cover, and also under section boxes; this is te 
prevent wind or rain from getting through, when the hives 
or covers are piled up two or more stories high. : 

It will be observed that the frame is supported entirely 
on knife edges crossing each other at right angles, making 
it impossible for the bees to wax the frame fast, and al- 
most impossible for you to pinch a bee in putting the 
frame down, even if you take no pains at all, to get them 
out of the way. We prefer to have the tin rabbet reach up 
above the end of the corner as at A, hecause the bees are 
so much less disposed to try to propolize the bright tin; 
also when 1ep acing the frames, the corner arms glide 
smoothly into place as soon as they strike the rabbet. The 
rabbet may be used without the corners, or the corners 
may be used without the rabbet, but neither of them alone 
gives us a frame so perfeetly movable; and as wood is al- 
ways giving more or less, they can not hang perfectly true; 
Neither can 2 frame be slid on the rabbets up to its place 
as quietly as when all the bearings are of metal. 

HOW TO MAKE THE FRAMES. 

Our frames were first made of strips of straight grained 
| pine, only }s ofan ineh in thickness, and it is surprising 
| to see how well such combs have stood. On one oecasion, 
| a number of these heavily filled with honey fell from the 


| top of a barrel, yet not a corner was injured, and not a 
comb broken; these were Gallup frames, however, only 
113x113. For the Langstroth frames, we now make the 
top bar about 10-32, and all the rest of the frame 7-32. 
Adair, American, and Gallup frames are all made of 7-32 
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stuff throughout. The Quinby size may have a j top bar, 
but the bottom bars might all be not more than ¢, were it 
not that the frames may be sometimes used for transfer- 
ring, and that the weight of the combs would sag the 
bottom bar, which is a very bad feature, if we wish to 
work closely and avoid ki!ling bees. The top bars would 
not require so much wood, were it not that honey boxes 
are sometimes placed on them, and it is advisable to be on 
the safe side. hen we depend entirely on the use of 
the extractor, we would prefer a space of half an inch be- 
tween the ends of the frames; but for box honey, small 
bits of comb will be built in this space, more than will be 
the case if } — is allowed. It requires 2 very careful 
operator to work fast, and avoid pinching bees, when only 
+ or inch is allowed. \ ‘ ; 

'The two following cuts may assist some in putting on 


the metal corners: 
Fig ! B Fig 07 
ae C 





Figure 1 represents the points ready to ve closed down | 


and clinched into the wood; Fi-.2 a point badly clinched at 
B, and one perfectly driven down at C. The line D shows 


the direction in which the finishing blow of the hammer | 


is to be viven; in fact this hlow should sink the metal 
slightly into the cornerof the wood, drawing it up tight 
at the side U, and onnoe sceount ) ting it bulge out at B, 


nor allowin: the point tocurlup. A light, properly made | 
hammer and a little practice will enable any one to make | 
every point like C. Should you get one done heely, | 


youcan with apsirof plyers straighten it out and make it go 
right. (When clinching Cown the points, the frume 
iz to be pushed into the iron block made fer the pur- 

ose, or into a roich cut in a block of haid wood.) 


he objection has frequently been made that this | 
takes more time than to nail them; even if this were | 
80, we are enubled to employ girls or other cheap hy Ip(we | 
beg pardon, ladies, but we never yet saw aco nmunity that | 
did hot furnish more or less females, who would be glad | 


to get some such light work) who could not possibly nail 


good frames; then after they are done. their superior | 
strength and lightness compared with nailed frames, fully | 
make up the difference in pnee. We will send you a sam- | 


ple frame by mail, just as we would have it, for 15 cents, 
(American and Gallup size 12 cts.) including sample of 


rabbet and transferring clasp, and you can test it by the | 


side of your own frame in your hive, If the nailed ones 
do not seem awkward after using it, you, of course, need 
not invest any further. 

The metal corners were patented June 18th’ 1872, but 
we have. “‘repented,”’ and hereby give the invention free- 
Jy to ourteaders. If any one can make them cheaper than 
we Bos we will try to rejoice, because it will benefit the 
peo 


. 45 00 

| ad % id i ay 400 00 
20 | Corners, metal, per hundred........-..- eee 7A 
20 | + . top only, per hundred...... 1 00 
15} oe bd bettom,  “* pene 50 


On 1000 or more a discount of 10 per cent will be 
made. and on 10,000, 25 per vent. ‘The latter discount 
wil) also be given to those who advertise metal cor- 
nefed trames. 

10 | Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- , 
BIRT cccconasredecccsccscccce Peeee sachet Naas 5 

One of the above is given free with every 100 frames, 
or 1000 corners. 

| Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 00 











FRAMES ENTIRELY OF WOOD, 


Made as in the cut ahove, price per hundred, any 
dimensions, $2.50; 1000, $22.50; 10,000, $200.00. The 
reguiar Langstroth will be furnished at the above 
Eevee in any gases. but odd sizes must be ordered 
n lots of not less th 


o an 100. Sample L. frame of the 
above kind mailed for 7c. 


ple. 
| Frames with meti! corners, per hundred... $5 00 | 
| “ iT) 7 7) it) 1,0 


GLEANINGS, BACK VOLUMES. 
Vol’s I and II each, post-paid, by mail.......... 76 


Vol, III is out of print, and we can only get eecond 
hanu copies by a vertising for them, at 31.50 per 
copy. We will sell such for $2.00, and pay postage. 
Vol’s IV and V we can furnish at $1.00 each. We can 
furnish the whole five volumes nea‘ly bound in one, 
for $5.00. Or the whole from Vol. I to VI, in- 
clusive, in 2 Vols., for $6.00, post-paid. 
They are too heavy to go by mail. These 
back volumes are very valuable as buoks of refer- 
ence, and in the matier of puients alone, beginners 
would save hundreds of dollars. by knowing what de- 
vices have been tried and aband ned. Every few 
days we Fee accounts of patents on things that have 
| been fully discussed in the old bee jouraals; had the 
inventor been posted on what is already known, be 
would bave saved both time end money. All of the 
above volumes contain most comprehensive indexes. 











SIMPLICITY BEE-HIVE. 


Also2 frame nucleus hive, on the shelf attached to 
the trellis. 

One body and 1 cover in the flat, as sample to work 
from—one sample frame, sheet of duck, and 
frame of 8 section boxes with fdn. and 
separators included..........ee00- Cectcccevecs 1 00 

One story hive for extractor (body 30e—2 covers 
60e nailing and painting 20c—quilt 20e— 

10 frames and enameled cloih cover 0e— 
OTMNEU FOOT i sinik oaks tcceee neds kavias bunanee 2 00 

One story hive for comb honey is preeis+ ly the 
same as the above, substituting 2 frames of sec- 
tions for 4 metal e rnered frames...........+. 2 00 

The above 16 sections will be fitted with fdn. 
Siarters ready for the bees, for 15c. and the tin 
senarators added for 10e, making whole com- 
OCG 2 ok diis Se eesa es 


The above two hives contain everything used in a 2 
story hive. We simply use another body filled with jrames 
or sections, for a 2 story hive. 

For a 2 story hive for the extractor, add ‘to 1 story 
$2.00) body 30e—nailing and paintine 15¢—10 
frames 50c—crating c making complete 2 
story containing 20 frames......csscccessesees 3 (0 


cocccescrcccvecccccsvoecss 2 25 
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For a 2 story hive for comb honey add (to 1 story 
$2.00) body 30c—nailing and painting 10c—7 
frames of sections 9le—crating 4c, making 
compleie 2 story containing 7 frames and 72 
BECLIONS occ ccccccedcccccseccccccccccccscceececs 

If filled with fdn. starters 60c—-if also filled with 
tin separators 40c, making a 2 story hive 
for comb honey complete all 1eady for the 
DOCS. cevcccicdccocccccccs pasesertdevasdecstvetes. an 

An upper story (no cover) filled with sections, fdn. 
starters and all, ready to b2 set over any L. 
or Simplicity hive.....0..-.seeseeeee sccdeocsce 2 1B] 


To prepare the above hives for winter, put in place of | 
the 2 outside frames, chaff cushion division boards, price 
20c each, and a thick one on top, 30c. 


3 35 





fron frames to gauge size of above hives, and to 
hold them true when nailing, size20}x16imside, each 50 


— 
—_—............ > 
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| 
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CHAFF OR LAWN HIVE, 


The Chaff hive is precisely the same as the above 
with the scroll work and brackets omitted. 
They contain 10 frames below, and 14 frames or 
30 section boxes above, are well painted and 
finished complete, (Lawn hive $1. more)..... 5 00 
Tf filled with fdn. starters and separators, $1.25 more. 
Without frames, chaff or paint, as sample to work a 
a re Sg hae sii oenn se oe tales et 
These hive), if supplied with stores, will, we hope, 
need no attention whatever, from the time honey 
ceases until it comes again the next season. 


Two frame nucicus hive, neatly painted......... 50 
Three * * rs ” ¥ bewanee % 


HIVES BY THE QUANTITY. 


The demand for both Simplicity and Chaff hives in the 
has been such as to warrant me in making arrange- 
ments to furnish them by the quantity, at very low prices. | 
Now it is with these as with the fdn., we can only do it 
by having them made Ww. in quantities ahead, all boxed or 
crated, ready toship. To avail yourself of these low rates, 
you must send the exact amount of money a. and 
order them in the quantity specified. Printed instructions 
re illustrations, will be furnished for setting up each 
ind. 





SIMPLICITY HIVES IN THE FLAT. 
Perhive. Per pekg. 


3 1-story hives, noinsidesor bottom 60c. $1 80 
5 . 7 oo 58 2 90 
10 of “ i “ &5 5 50 
25 “ “ “ “ hd 53 13 25 
50 “ “ o “ “ 52 % 00 
100 “ “ “ “ “ 50 50 00 


Metal rabbets are included with all the above, and hives 
are all made of seasoned white pine lumber. 


You can use your ordinary Langstroth frames in the 
above hives, or we can furnish you metal cornered frames, 
and a sheet of enameled cloth for covering the frames, 
for just as much more; that is, the frames (10 to 
each hive) and enameled cloth sheet cost precisely 
the same that the hives do. Two of the above | 
hives make a complete two story hive, the cover of 
one of them, then being used asa bottom board. If you 
wish comb honey instead of extracted, fill the upper story 
with sections instead of frames. The 561 ]b. sections, 
with the 7 broad frames and separators, including fdn. 
starters, will cost three times as much as the 10 metal 
cornered frames. The sections and fdn. cost but little, 
but the broad frames to hold them are pretty expensive 





with the tin separators. However, as a set will last in- 
definitely, we have only to purchase the sections, after we 
once get started. The all wood frames cost just half as 
much as the metal con.eied frames. 


RABBETS FOR HIVES. 


These are of folded tin, see diagram on page 8 
the price will be 2¢ per foot for odd sizes, but those 
for the Simplicity hi:es, kept constuntly in stock, 
will be 2c each piece of 14 inches, or $1.75 per hun- 
dred pieces. ‘Ihe rabbets on the lower story of the 
chaff hive are just the same, but those cf the upper 
story are 2014 inches long; the price of these wil! 
be 8c each, or $2.50 per hundred. Rabbets can be 
sent by mail, but the amount required for postage 


| is just as much as the price of them. 


CHAFF HIiVis IN THE FLAT. 


_ A Chaff hive 1s always a two story hive, and can be used 
in no other way; as the walls are double, the expense 
will be three times that of a one story Simpheity. Fur- 
nishing the lower story wil cost just the same as the 
Simplicity, but as the upper story is wider, it will cost 
one-half more. 

_No nails are figured in the above price, but we can fur- 
nish them for 5c, perlb. A single story needs about } lb. 
to make it good and strong. A pair of gauge frames are 
needed to nail the Simplicities ec. nvenicntly, price $1.00 


If you have never seen a Chaff hive, perhaos you had 
better order your first one made up, ($2.50) for there 
are a great many pieces to them. 


HONEY. 
EXTRACTED HONEY. 
bv the barrel@........seee- eos bebdius eecces 11 
ot) 
ME TR: 89. 5 viseibe swate Wabagth 05 pbowktaats aid oe 12 
In tin-cans of 10, 25, 50 or 10 Ibs. .......-.eee00e se 1 


Packages included at above prices. 
COMB HONEY. 
In 1 lb. sections, por Ib........-. 9006.00 oo csncecece 20 
Case included with 48 section-. 
JARS FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 
1 Th., square, per gross......... envcedessiacsetess. BAO 
2 “ a) a) 


Corksforsame “ _..,.. qebnad ctpners eacnaets fh) 
1 qt. self sealing fruit jars, (hold 3 Ibs. honey) 
Mason’s patent, per gross...... anbnncdohenesi.cte 00 


CANS FOR SUIPPING EXTRACTED HONEY, 





= 


100 Ibs. $1,00. 50 Ibs. 50e 25 Ibs. 25e. 
HONEY ENIVES. 








Hoeney Knives, price, $!,(0, either straight or eurved 
blades as shown in the cuts above, ‘hey wil! b3 
mailed anywhere free, at the above prices, ora half 
dozen for $5,00; they will bo furnished by express, 
for $9,00 per doz. Our honey knives are b°aatifully 
finished, with a solid ebony handle, are ground thin 
and shar) on both edges and have a long thin ms 
biade that is just as handy as can be, for a multitude 
of purposes about the apiary, aside from their legiti- 
mate purpo: f uncapping. No hot water or any- 
thing of the sort is needed, to enab'’e the biades to 
slice the caps rig off in one entire sheet. Onur pref- 
erence is decidediv in favor of the straight blaces. 
Muth’s Honey Krife, 50c; per doz. by Express, $4.50, 
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SHIPPING AND RETAILING CASE FOR COMB HONEY. 
This contains 48 of the 1 |b. sections, and, so far as our experience gors, may be shippedsafely anywhere by 


express, without injury, for the express men can see just what it is. 


I presume they could be shipped as 


freight in the same way, on direct lines. The case, if kept clean, anid treated to a coat of new paint occaston- 
ally, makes a very pretty case for retailing from, for the grocer hax his honey neatly cased, and always in 


plain sight, and when a cake is so!d, all he has to do is to raise the cover, and hand it out. 
complete, 60c; without the glaS», 40c; stuff in the flat, ready to nail, 30c. 
In lots of 100 or more, we can turnish large size tor 25c, and small one for 15e each, in 


half above prices. 
the flat. The small size can be sent by mail for 75c. 


LARVZ FOR QUEEN REARING. 


Many failures are reported with this, just because it is 
ordered from too great distances, or at an unseasonable 
time of the year. It should be borne in mind, that if it is 
out of the hive more than 48 hours, or if exposed to a tem- 

rature lower than 30°, the larve will be vretty sure to 

dead. If the bees remove it from the cells, you may be 
sure it was either chilled or starved. Send to some one 
near you who has an imported queen, do not have the 
laryee out of the hive more than two days, and you will be 
pretty sure to get good nice queens. As soon as received, 
you are to insert it in the center of acomb, in the middle of 
the cluster of a qneenless colony, and if it is all right, you 
will see them starting queen cells around it at once. Of 
course there must be no other eggs or unsealed brood in 
the hive, but it will be a very good idea to have some 


sealed brood. 
LAMP NURSERY. 
This is simply a hive made >f tin, with double walls; 
the space hetween the two walls which may be from } to 
Linch, is filled with water, and this water is kept at an 


even temperature of about 100°, by a lamp under the hive. | 


The lamp is to he enclosed in a box to avoid drefts, and 
the whole should be in a close room, to save the expense 
of oil. The tin hive is to be placed afoot or more above 
the top of the lamp chimney. When the oil is purchased 
by the barrel, the expense is but little more than one cent 
per day. Get your queen cells on the plan given in A BC, 


and when capped over, they may be taken away from the | 


bees entirely, and the frame containing them hung in the 
nursery. If you have followed the instructions given, the 
queens will all hatch out long before the workers, and all 
you have to do is to place them in any queenless hive or 
nucleus, as soon as they are hatched. You need not open 
the hive to introduce them, but you can just let them 
crawl in at the entrance, and the loss will certainly be no 
greater than that of inserting queen cells. You can, if you 
choose, have several combs containing queen cells ia the 
nursery at the same time, and when we can have queens 





| no use to attempt intrc 
| caging. Cover the nursery when in use with a quilt 





Price of the case 
The same to hold only 24 boxes, 


| hatching every day for weeks, we really enjoy the fun. 
| It is ensy keeping a supply of cells on hand, when we 


once get started, and we do not examine our nursery of- 
tener than nbout five timesaday. It will be observed 
that, with the limp nursery, we have no cutting, or 


| mutilating of our nice combs, as we do where we cut out 


queen cells. When the queens are old enough to begin to 
gnaw out. they can easily be heard by holding the comb 
of cells next to the ear, and as they are ready to introduce 
as soon as they begin to cut out the caps, they may be 
safely taken out with a sharp pen knife, and put at once 
where wanted. They sometimes kill each other when 
crawling about in the nursery, but not often unless there 
are bees present. We have found a half dozen or more 
crawling about peaceably together on first going out in 
the morning, but they would be certain to kill exch other, 
if left until a few hours older. Price of nursery, with 
lamp large enoagh to burn several days, $5.00. 

While gueens just hatched can be safely introduc- 


| ed to artificial swarms just made, or to nuclei, a 
| great many failures have been reported when they 
| are letin where a laying queen has been just re- 


moved from afull hive. I give you this word of 
caution to prevent disappointment. It will be of 
ucing these queens b 


or folded blanket. 
LABELS FOR HONEY, 


In blue and gold, dark bronze and gold, or in white 
printed in two colors, furnished with your own address, 
and source from which the honey was gathered, already 
gummed, post paid by mail, 1000, $3,25; 500, $2.40; 250, 
$1.80. Noorder rec'd for less than 250. At these low 
rates, the full number mentioned must be ordered 
without the change of one single letter of the type, and 
they should be ordered 2 or 3 weeks before wanted. 

Same as above, except that source of honey, and name 
of bee-keeper is left blank, put upin packages of 100, as- 
sorted colors, for both comb and extracted honey.—Per 
package post paid, 25c. 
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MICROSCOPES. 


These are real compound microscopes, and quite a dif- 
ferent thing from the double and oe linn a ulass- 
es so often called by that name. ‘Lhe one we offer at $3. 
is a very neat instrument carefully packed in a mahogany 
box, with implements for the work of takinz regular les- 
sons inthe insect world. You will find, with it. thata 
single bee will make a study for a long time. Sent by 
mail for $3.15, and if you are not pleased with it, you ean 
return it at our expense, and the money will be refunded. 


PRICE LIST OF QUEENS. 


Imported queens will be $6.00, if Ll select the best to fill 
your order. or $5.00, a fair average; and $4.00 for the 
poorest. What I mean by best, is those which are largest 
and lizhtest in color, that produce the largest and yellow- 
est bees, and are the most prolific layers. It takes a long 
time to test a queen for honey gathering, and therefore 
it would be nothing strange, if those sent out at the 
lesser price, are really most valuable. 

Tested queens, reared from imported mothers, having all 
the above good qualities, $3.; with part of the above good 
qualities, $2.00; and the poorest, thatI feel sure are not 
hybrids, $1.50. Now l am going to try to have the above 
satisfactory, and if they are not, you are to notify me 
inside of 40 days, and get your money or another 
queer, as you choose. I may prefer to have them sent 
back. For the above in Dec., Jan., Feb. and March, 
44 more; in April, 144 more. 


Young queens just commencing to lay, reared 


from imported mother, will be sold for $1 00. No 
dollar queens until July; if you want them sooner, 


they will be $1.25 in June, or $1.50in May. Safe ar- | 


rival guaranteed on all queens, Alt queens sent by 
express none by mail. 

Queens that have been tested and “found wanting” 
wi'l be sold for 50c. I also reserve the privilege of sending 
out any kind of a queen that 1 do not hke, as a 50c. queen. 
I have made the above conditions that I may be enabled 
to “pick out ” queens to order, without doing any of you 
an injustice, The dollar queens are always taken just as 


they come. If any of you can furnish them cheaper, [ will 


rejoice With the rest. 
Black queens, when I have them, 25e. 
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PLANES. 





| A real little plane, for only 25e. Yes, and we have 
made arrangements with the manufacturers so that 
| we can send them by mail, post paid, all for 25c. At 
first glance you might take it for a toy plane; but, 
if you try it on a board, you will find it is a plane in 
reality. If you have sawed your stuff for hives a 
little full as I have directed, you can, with this 
plane, get just a fit, and without very much labor 
either. They will sharpen a lead pencil beautifully, 
| trim up a wood cut or electrotype, take the corners 

off from a rough box, reduce the width of a board, 

and do it all in g workmanlike and finished manner; 

and when they need sharpening, the bit is taken 
| out or adjusted securely, by simply turning a single 
screw with the thumb and finger. We can furnish 
a larger size for 75c. 


PLANING MACHINES. 





a SRT, SS rere Teer $75 00 
se eh Oa va dwie uw d Niven 64s ose heebicees 60 00 
gphes COUMUE BUTE 5. 5 5s es iss Bd 12 00 





LILLIPUTIAN PLANER. 


Price of 1214 inch with stand.................. $60 00 
~ ve * SEROUS TRATES. «icv iennd cs 55 00 
Y 15 SS. PTE NN ha cic din ceaxohon ck 71 00 
- = WIthOUs BIBG, oo. a sics:scencs 65 00 
72 18 aj, WERE ROL 6 cick 40a a Capabe 82 00 
vy ~~ + < WARDOUS PROG 6 5k: sc sinens sa 75 00 
Comite BI 65a. a obi be cin een eedsdatacine 15 00 


For full particulars of these Planers send for de- 
scriptive circular. 


QUEEN CAGES AND BEE-FEEDERS. 


| There are two inveniions I have made of late, 
| that I am especially proud of: the Candy Queen Cage, 
| and the Simplicity Feeder. They answer the purpose 
80 completely, #nd are so clean and neat, that I should 
not have considered the price very high, at 25c; but 
when I discovered that we could make them so as to 
be sold for only 5 and ide, |——-I——well, as nearly 24 
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Ican remember, I think | must have looked happy. | 
Every time we fill an order for them, I say to myself. 
**Won’t that ‘fellow’ be tickled. when he sees them 
and thinks of the insignificant price.” I do like to see 
nice work at low prices, but Lalways feel *“ awtully 
miserable” when | am chargea, or am obliged to 
charge anybody else, high prices for work that is not 
“nice.” Now I will show vou the cage and feeder 
and try to stop * gossiping.” 











OUR 5 CEXT SIMPLICITY BEE-FEEDER. 
No directions are needed for using the queen cage, | 


and almost none for the feeder. Fill it with honey, | 
syrup, sweetened water, or cven sugar with water | 
poured on it, and then set {t in one side of the hive. on 
the frames, in the portico, in front of the hive, or in 
the open air anywhere, and the feed will all be taken 
without a single bee getting drowned. Since the above 
cut was made, we have made the feeders longer and 
narrower, having two grooves instead of 3. They*hold, | 
just about 1 pint. and are sent safely by mail for lc. 
postage included. See feeders. 


SALICYLIC ACID, FOR FOUL BROOD. 


This is claimed to be a perfect remedy, but as it is 
a new thing, we would better, perhaps, make some | 
allowances. Some of our friends in England say it | 
has no effect on the real virulent foul brood. 1 have 
never had any experience with the disease, but my | 
friend Muth, of Cincinnati, in whom I have much | 
confidence. declares it made a perfect cure in his | 
apiary, with only a single application. The method | 
of treatment is to dissolve 4 ounce of each, salicylic | 
acid and borax, ina pint of pure soft water; if so | 


much will not dissolve, less will do; the exact quan- | f 
tity is not important. The solution is sprayed or | | 


sprinkled over all the combs, as well as bees. To 
make sure work of it, the diseased cells should all 
be opened, that the acid may have a chance to kill | 
all the germs of the malady; although many report 
having succeeded by simply spraying the bees and 
combs. A spray diffuser worked with a rubber ball, 


such as can be had of the druggists, is very conveni- | - 
ent for the purpose. Price of salicylic acid per 0z., 
Sent by mail, at the above price. 


SOLDERING IMPLEMENTS. 








For $1.00, I will send by mail, a full sized soldering 
iron ready for use, with a box of rosin, box of sold- 
ering fluid, bar of solder, and full printed instruc- | 
tions for use. If sent by express, I will add a solder- | 
ing board, all rigged, ready for work. 


SECTION HONEY BOXES. 
SECTION BOXES IN THE FLAT, PRICE PER 1,000 BOXES. 
Any dimensions not exceeding 2x5x5..... 0.2090 ener STO 00 
The above is 50 cubie inches; for larger sizes add 10c 
per 1.000 fo* each additional cubie inch or fraction of an 
inch, outside measure. Extra prices for less than 500, 
Just right to fit in L. frames, 2x44¥x4¥......... 9 50 
The nbove are crated in packages of 500 each, weighing 
about 50 Ibs. 
Sample by mail with fdn..............- ediewne sees 5 
If the grooving for holding the fdn. is omitted, 25¢ less 


| per 1,000. Sections weigh from 7 to 10 Ibs per 100. 
10 | L. frame made 2 inches broad to hold 8 sections 5 


25 | The same with 8 sections........-...+ esesediden 
25 | The same furnished with fdn. starters all ready 
for the hee: sherigeh eediind esaia'es 
Adding tin separators to either of the above will in- 
crease the price 5c, and the postage 6c. 
Broad_L. frames to hold sections, per 100, in the flat $4.00 
The aboye are made like the ‘all wood” frames. 


Cigar,box nails for nailing above and for putting 


Bececcceceeccsesesescssessserseens 


| on the separators, per Ib., 20e, by mail, 38e. 


TIN SEPARATORS, 
Forfthe broadgL. frame, per bundred, $2.(¢. Sepa- 


rators for the 3 frame box, per hundred, $1, 0. 





ATA WMA nN 





SECTION BOXES AND THEIR POSITON IN THE HIVE. 


The above cut and the cuts on the cover, will make 
everything plain, almost without explanation. As we 
send a complete section box with nice strip of fdn., and 
printed directions for fastening it in the frames, by mail, 
for 5c., we will not attempt any description here. The 
cut on the leit, shows one of the broad frames containing 
8 sections, and A, A,are the ends of the hive. B, B, are 
the end strips that are nailed under the cover of the hive, 
aad D is the cover itself, before being nailed on to B, B. 


_C, C, shows the shoulders that hold the cover on the up- 


per stories. while the bevels hold it securely in place, and 


exclude rain and wind. 











A case of 3 section boxes, separators and fdn. com- 
plete, asin cut above, 10c; if sent by mail, 25e. This 
arrangement is intended for box hives, or for tall 
frame hives. If preterred to the frames, they can also 
be nsed on the L, hive. This a:rangement is essen- 
tially the same as the one used by Doolittle and Bet- 
singer. As the price ie very close, ro diseonnt can be 
given on la.ger ouartities. Three box cases, per 
hundred, in the flat, $3.00; with separators inclu- 
ded, $4.50. 

Section honey boxes,8 ina broad L. frame, fur- 
nished with fin. starters, and tin separators, the 
whole complete ready to hang in the hive as seen at 


| No. 12 and 13 on the cover, 25c. By mail, 56 cents. 


ee es ae 3 ae 
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standing allthis, I believe in raising honey plants 
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Clamps for grooving stuff for section boxes, ,made of | 
heavy wrought iron, price 75 cents. | 








SO ae ra 
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HAND CIRCULAR RIP SAW. 

This machine is for ripping boards and planks of | 

hard or soft lumber, into any width desired. It is | 

just the thing for chaff hive making. Price $50.00. 

For further particulars send for circular of foot 
power machinery. 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. 

A brisk demand has sprung up for these, and 
whether or not they really pay, for honey done, is a 
question upon which I am not yet fully satisfied. I 
have no doubt but that buckwheat, rape and alsike 
clover, sometimes yield honey enough to pay all 
expenses of cultivation, aside from seed, hay, etc.; 
but I very much doubt whether any one ever got 
enough from mignonnette, motherwort, catnip, etc., 
to pay for the labor of raising the crop. Notwith- 


just for the fun of seeing the bees work on them, if 
nothing else. 

I have for years had dreams of a honey farm, 
with acres of flowers of different colors, blooming 
at different seasons, and keeping the bees away 
from the stores and groceries when we have a dry 
spellin the fall. At the present writing, this dream 
seems to bid fair to be realized, and if I do not suc- 
ceed in raising tuns of honey, | think I can at least 
supply you with all kinds of honey plant seeds. 
Tam going to have a dandelion bed, and if we can- 
not make them bear blossoms as large asa tea-cup, 
-~well, I think, then, I shall have an acre or two of 
mammoth Russian suntiowers, and if nature does 
not smile broadly with all the colors of the rainbow, 
as the different fields come successively into bloom, 
it will be because there is no such thing as making 
her smile broadly. About 6 years ago, I planted 
nearly 4,000 basswood trees on a piece of 10% acres, 
and they are now just beginning to bear blossoms; 
the sight of them when they first leave out in the 
spring, is worth to me, well, all the speculation ever 
cost me so far I think, and if I should live to see a 
house apiary—it is 1% miles from our home, so you 
see we must have a house apiary, to have the hon- 
ey safe from depredation—in full blast amid the 
spreading boughs, bending with honey, and roaring 
with myriads of yellow banded Italians,—well, I 
guess when that time comes I shall have faith in 
raising boncy plants, for honey alone, if I have not 
now. 

ALSIKE CLOVER,—Can be sown almost any time, 
but perhaps gives best results for seed, when sown 





n April or May. About 4 lbs. are required per 
acre, and it does not blossom much, until the sec- 


| ond year. Its treatment and cultivation are much 
| the same as for common red clover, but the seed is 
| saved from the first crop. Fresh seed raised near 


us, so that we know itis free from dangerous seeds, 
rice per lb. 25¢c; per peck, $3.60; per half bushel, 
7.00; per bushel, of 60 lbs., $13.50. If wanted by 

mail, add 18¢ per Ib. for bagvand postage. 
BAsswoop.—Such poor success has attended all 


| efforts so far as I can learn, in growing basswood 
| trees from the seed, I do not offer them for sale, 
| but would recommend the small trees as described 


on page 3. 

BoORAGE.—A strong, hardy, rapid growing plant, 
bearing a peta of blue flowers. It may be sown 
any time, but will, perhaps, succeed best. at about 
corn planting time. As it grows tall, and branches 


i out considerably, it should have plenty of room. 


I know thet bees are very busv on it, almost all the 
day long, but Ido not know how much honey an 


| cre of it'wouid furnish. It is easilv tried, because 
| it grows so readily. Prices, same as for catnip. 


BUCKWHEAT.—I think we shall have to regard 


| this as the safest investment we can make for arti- 


ficial pasturage, although, in many localities, it 
yields honey only oceasionally. About 3 pecks per 


| acre are usually sown, and it may be sown in April, 


May, June, Julv, or even Angust, but in the latter 


| month, it would furnish only blossoms for the bees, 


and no seed. The best results for both honey and 
seed are obtained by sowing in the latter part of 
June. If you want much honey, you must have 
good soil. We can furnish the common kind for 
$1.50 per bushel, 50e per peck, or 5c per Ib.; the 
silver hull for $2.59 per bushel, 75c per peck, or 10c 
per Ib. If wanted by mail, add 18c for bag and 


| postage. 


CaTNIP.—This has been very much talked about, 
and we have record of some experiments with an 
acre or more, but if lam correct, no one has ever 
yet seen a barrel of catnip honey. Still, some one 
may raise catnip honey by the barrel, »nd make 
money atit. If you wish to trv, we can furnish you 
xood seed, that we have tested ourselves, for?20¢ per 
— $2.00 per Ib.; 18¢ per Ib. extra, if wanted by 
mail. 

CLOVER.—-The best honey in the world, all thins 
considered, is, without doubt, that obtained from 
white clover: but, unfortunately, there seems to he 
a difficulty in saving the seed, so it is generally 
allowed to grow spontsaneonsiv. The nearest we 
can come to it, is the White Dutch clover. and as I 
have never seen it grow. I can tell you but little 
about it. I think we will all have to sow some seed 
at once, and see how it is. Price per lb., 35ec. If 
wanted by mail, add 18e for bag and postage. 

SWEET CLOVER. ALSO CALLEN MELLILOT.—Same 
price as above. Great things are claimed for this. 
but T have not found the bees particularly fond of 
it. This I do know, it is awfully hard work to pull 
the roots out of the garden, when they come where 
you do not want them. 

DANDELIONS.—I presume every body can get 
dandelion seeds and roots without buying them, 
but for all that, [have almost as much faith in an 
acre of cultivated dandelions, as in the same 
amount of ground devoted to any other honey 
plant. Your seed catalogves put the price at 50c 
per oz., but it strikes me, I ean get some of our 
boys and girls to gather seed cheaper than }that. 
We shall see. 

FiG-WorrtT, OR SIMPSON HONEY PLANT.—This is i 
queer tall weed that grows in fields and woods, and 
bears little cups full of honey. It has been tested 
but little, under cultivation, but promises well. The 
seed lays in the ground. sometimes many months, 
before germinating. Price of seed, 25c per cz., or Se 
per package.* 

MIGNONNETTE.—This is » great favorite with the 
bees, and also with those who are raising plants for 
their bees; but, although we sell great quantities of 
the seed-for bee pasturage, Iam not sure that anv 
one has ever made it payin dollars and cents, for 
the honey alone. It will psy. without any doubt, to 
raise the seed. especially, if the price keeps up any 
where near what it is now: but for honey alone-—- 
who will demonstrate its value bevond doubt? The 
tall’varieties seem best’suited, tofthe bees, but are 
not as fragrant. It should be sown in the spring, 
and as the seed is small, it should have fine clean 
soil, and be covered lightly. This plant seems to 
have a rare capacity for standing frost. and bees 
may often be seen busy upon it clear into Oct. I 
should very much like to see an acre of it, on our 
honey farm. The seed is 20c per oz.. or $1.40 per Ib. 
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If wanted by the lb., add 18¢ for postage. Parson’s 
New Giant Mignonnette, we can furnish at 80c per 
oz.: Grandiflora, at 25ec per oz. All the advice I can 
give in regard to these more expensive kinds, is to 
try them. 

MOTHERWORT.—This is a near relative of the cat- 
nip, and is probably equally valuable as a honey 
plant. Prices of the seed, same as for catnip. 


MUSTARD.—We sent all the way to France for 


Chinese mustard seed, but, after we got it and had 
it in bloom, the bees did not care half as much 
about it, as for our common wild mustard. We can 
furnish the Chinese for 25c per oz., or $1.75 per Ib.; 
the common, for 10¢ per oz., and 40c per Ib. Add 18¢ 
per lb., if to be sent by mail, 


RAPE.—Rape pays well to raise for seed alone, be- | 


cause it is used for making oil; we have also had 
many reports of its great value as a honey plant. 
The great trouble with it, in our locality, is the 
black flea. The first leaves of the plant are eaten 
off almost the moment it appears above ground, 
and sometimes a whole acre will furnish scarcely a 
blossom. It is saidthat, if sown between the 20th of 
June and the first of July, it will generally escape 
this pest, as it usually comes earlier in the spring. 
About 3 lbs. of seed are needed for an acre, and it is 
sowed broad cast like turnips. It frequently blos- 
soms within 4 weeks after being sown. It keeps in 
bloom nearly 4 weeks, and gives great quantities of 
beautiful honey, when all things are favorable. The 
price is lc per lb. If wanted by mail, 18c extra. 

SUNFLOWERsS.—Of course, lam going to have an 
acre of sunflowers, and as I want to have every 
thing on a large scale, I think I will have the mam- 
moth Russian. They are—well, the first time I ever 
saw one of the seeds, | had a good laugh, just to 
think of old Dame Nature's getting up sunflower 
seeds so preposterously large. While I think of it 
as I would like to have vou all laugh too, I will send 
you a few seeds for nothing, if you will just say, on 
a postal card, you would like them. If you want 
more, the price will be 40¢ per lb. Add 18¢e, if to be 
sent by mail. 

TURNIP.—Last, but not least, is the Seven Top 
Turnip I have before spoken of. I shall get quitea 
nice lot of seed from my “turnip patch”, and friend 
Kaye will probably help me to furnish all that may 
be wanted. I think we shall charge 10c per oz., or 
$1.00 per lb., unless some of you can furnish it a 
great deal less, and I hope you can, for I do like to 
see nice things cheap. If you want the turnip seed 
by mail, we shall want about 18c per lb. extra. 

Any of the above seeds will be sent in 5c packages, 
to those who would like just a few to try. 


SMOKERS. 

Bingham makes a very nice smoker indeed, and 
L. C. Root makes a very nice (Quinby) smoker in- 
deed; there are points in each one of them that I 
particularly admire. While the former has, perhaps, 
a little the best blast, the latter is much the sim- 
plest and strongest, for the attachments of the fire 
pot to the bellows are made of maleable iron. But, 
“which is the best?’ keeps coming from all quar- 
ters. Candidly, I do not know. 1 do not know 
which is the best bee hive, or which is the best bee 
journal, or bee book, and I do not know how I 
should know which is the best smoker. I have re- 
pasediy told you which smoker I like best, but it 
does not follow, by any means, that everybody else 
will think as I do, and were I to declare broadly that 
my things are better than any body’s else, I am 
really afraid I should not sleep well nights. If you 
do not like my smoker or anything else I sell, you 
may send it back, and 1 will allow you all you paid 
for it, and you can try some other, but you must be 
your own judge, as to which will suit you best. 

Bingham’s small smoker is 90c, or if sent by 
mail, $1.00; the standard size is $1.50, or if sent by 
mail, $1.60; the extra large size, is $1.75, or by mail, 
$2.00. The Quinby smokers are 85c, $1.30, and $1.5; 
if sent by mail, $1.00, $1.50, and $1.75. 

Now, I shall make more money selling you those 
above than our own Simplicity smoker, at 75c; so 
you see I can afford to be unprejudiced. I wish you 
to have whatever will please you most, and do you 
most good, and I am trying not to be selfish or stub- 
born and headstrong: More than 2000 0f our own 
are nowin use, andonly two have been returned. 


SPRING BALANCE, 
is shown at No. 15, on the cover, a nice article...,...$8 00 
These scales are made weather proof, and when ar:anged 
to suspend 2 moderate sized colony, may he left_out all 
summer. As the figures on the dial are large and plain, 





| 
we can see at a distance the average yield of honey per 
stock, each day or hour even. When weighing stocks for 
winter, they shorten the work very materially. 


STEAM ENGINES FOR HIVE-MAKING. 
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2 Horse Power hugive and boier,........- --- $150 00 
3 to 4 Horse po rs. «<del «+. 25000 
These Engines are tested at 300 lbs. pressure, the dif- 
ferent parts are made interchangeable, the work and 
material is guaranteed first class, and it is claimed tha 
it is practically impossible to explode the boiler. 
They are mounted on wheels, rendering it convenient 
for moving, and are complete in all parts, except the 
smoke stack, which should be a 6 or8 inch stove pipe. 
I have taken paine to look this matter up in regard 
to these small engines, and those we otfer are I think, 
fully equal to anything made for anything like the 
rice. They ure furnished at the above prices, at the 
actory in Corning, N. Y. Although engines of 1 horse 
wer are Cffered for sale,we think it will be much 
{ter to purchase one of not less than two horse 
nower as above. The one horse power Engines are no 
cheaper. 


WAX EXTRACTOR. 





Price $3,50. This machine 1s very simple, for we have 
only to throw our refuse comb into the baske 1B, andset 
it inside the can A. Now puton the cover, and place it 
over a pan or kettle of boiling water: the steam will as- 
ecend all around b, and the melted wax will run down 
and flow out of the tube O. Under the end of this tube, 
is kept a pan to catch the wax. As fast as the combsinks 
down, more can be put in, and soon. The muchine re- 
{uires no attention, except to fill the basket B. If you 
have no kettle that is 12 inches across the top inside. we 
can furnish a copper bottomed steam generator for $1,50. 
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THE SIMPLICITY SMOKER. 


ht don’t tip over, never “ goes out,” makes nice rings of smoke to please the children, and there are “lots” 

of other nice things about it that | can not think of now. When you get one, you will know all about them. 

It, is, in fact, such hard work to make it go out at all, that we have been obliget toadd a damper to it since 

the engraving was made. You can burn anything in it, chips, “*patent right hives” that you do mer frp ets 
ne, an on 


stove wood, corn cobs, &c., &c. The nicest material I have ever used, is peat, but ours is all go 
know where to get any more. Very dry corn cobs make a splendid smoke and last a long while, but It ts 
some trouble to light them the first time. After you have been using them, it you extinguish them by means 
of the damper, you can light the charred fragments next time, with a match. You can chop the cobs in pieces 
with a hatchet, or let the children do it, and then keep them with some matches in a box where they will 
atways be dry. Your smoker should also be kept in-doors out of the rain, but if you are sometimes careless, 
as I am, and get some part of it broken or injured, we will sell you the different parts at the following prices, 
The postage is given in the left hand column. 
Packing box & postage, 2% | Smoker complete... ......-.cccecceccsceccseceeccscvsevesedd 
A larger size will be furnished if wanted, for 25c more. 
BET PPOOWS COGDIEER sccm ccccccccccncccncesccecegeusssénses™ 
BT OM: OURO. LOT TOM vasccccoccbecanedd soneasepedacescoesnases 
Si Leather for BOuOGs..ccccccoqecccdatoposcenasepeqeesenaweae 
1 | Pair of steel springs.....ccccocecccsccccrcccscccocsccscoeell 
; Bf DOP. CE LID CRI e066 00s cxcsndosnces ccocccenccepncocesoerrecal’ 

After you have bought one smoker, if you want another for your neighbor, we will give you 10 per cent off. 
If you will buy'a whole dozen, and take them all at one time, you may have them for 50c each, and that is the 
very best we can doin the way of wholesaling. Dry, rotten, elm wood, to burn in smokers, lights in- 
stantly witha match. Per package 5c; by mail 10c. This Smoker burns equally well any side up. 

P. S.—If you wish to see the revolving rings, get something that will make a perfect cloud of smoke, peat is 
best, and tap briskly on the bottom board. When you can get the knack of it, you can have the air full of 
them, all spinning away like There! I almost forgot one more idea. Whenever the children get stub- 
born and really need punishing——on a second thought, I think I won’t tell it after all. 




















